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Literature. 


WATER BALLAD. 
BY & T. COLERIDGE. 


“ Come hither, gently towing, 
Come, bear me quickly o’er, 
This stream so brightly flowing, 
To yonder woodland shore. 
But vain were my endeavour 
To pay thee, courteous guide ; 
Row on, row on, forever 
I'd have thee by my side. 


“Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 
I seek my father land.” 

“ Say, when I there have placed thee, 

are | demand thy hand ?”— 

“ A maiden’s head can never 

So hard a point decide ; 
Row on, row on, forever 

Td have thee by my side.” 


. 


The happy bridal over, 
The wanderer ceased to ream ; 
For, seated by her lover, 
The boat became her home. 
And still they sang together, 
As steering o’er the tide, 
“ Row on through wind and weather, 
Forever by my side.” 
: a ree 


THE FAIR AT KEADY. 


FROM ALEXANDER SMITH’S “ SUMMER LN SKYE.” 
In Press by Ticknor and Fields, 


We turned into a narrow path which gradually led us up 
into a wild irregular country. Corn-fields, flax-tanks, and 
sunny pasture lands, dotted with sheep, were left behind as 
up-hill we tugged, and reached at last a level stretch of purple 
moor and black peat bog. Sometimes for a mile the ground 
was black with pyramids of peat; at other times the road 
wriggled before us through a dark olive morass, enlivened 
here and there with patches of treacherous green ; the sound 
of our wheels startling into flight the shy and solitary birds 
native to the region. Ever and anon, too, when we gained 
sufficient elevation, we could see the great waves of the land- 
scape rolling in clear morning light away to the horizon ; each 
‘wave crested with farms and belts of woodland, and here and 
there wreaths of smoke rising up from hollows where towns 
and villages lay hid. After a while the road grew smoother, 
and afar the little town of Keady sparkled in the sun, backed 
by a range of smelting furnaces, ihe flames tamed by the sun- 
light, making a restless shimmer in the air, and blotting out 
everything beyond. Beneath, the high road was covered with 
sheep and cows, and vehicles of every description, pushing 
forward to one point; the hill paths also which led down to 
it were moving threads of life. On the brow of the hill, just 
before we began to descend, John pulled up fora moment. It 
was a pretty sight. A few minutes’ drive brought us into 
Keady, and such a busy scene I had never before witnessed. 
The narrow streets and open spaces were crowded with stalls, 
cattle, and people, and the press and confusion was 60 great 
that our passage to the inn where our machine was to be put 
up was matter of considerable difficulty. Men, stripped to 
trousers and shirt, with red hair streaming in the wind, 
rushed backwards aud forwards with horses, giving vent at 
the same time to the wildest vociferations, while clumps of 
sporting gentlemen, with straws in their mouths, were in- 
specting, with critical eyes, the points of the animals. Tra- 
yelling auctioneers set up their little carts in the streets, and 
with astonishing effrontery and power of lung harangued the 
crowd on the worth and cheapness of the articles which they 
held in their hands. Beggars were plentiful—disease and de- 
formity their stock-in-trade. Fragments of humanity crawled 
about upon crutches. Women stretched out shrunken arms. 
Blind men rolled sightless eyeballs, blessing the passengers 
when a copper tinkled in their iron jugs—cursing yet more 
fervently when disappointed in their expectation. In one 
place a melancholy acrobat in dirty tights and faded tinsel 
was performing evolutions with a crazy chair on a bit of 

carpet; he threw somersaults over it; he embraced it 
firmly, and began spinning along the ground like a wheel, in 
which performance man and chair seemed to lose their indi- 
viduality and become one as it were; and at theclose of every 
feat he stood erect with that indescribable curve of the right 
hand which should always be followed by thunders of ap- 
ay the clown meanwhile rolling in ecstasies of admiration 

n the sawdust. Alas! no applause followed the exertions of 

the artist. The tights were getting more threadbare and 
dingy. His hollow face was covered with piration, and 
there was but the sparsest sprinkling of halfpence. I threw 
him a shilling, but it rolled among the spectators’ feet, and 
was lost in the dust. He groped about in search of it for some 
little time, and then came,back to his carpet and his crazy 
chair, Poor fellow! he looked as if he were used to that kind 


of thing. There were many p' faces among the girls, and 
acores of them were walking about in holiday - 
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tre of this open space great benches were 
butter, ag oe eag un ccna 
ly awaiting the advances of cu: 
as crowded with sweetmeat stalls, much fre- 
girls and their sweethearts. Many a rustic com- 
bad for reply a quick glance or a scarlet chee 
was devoted to poultry ; geese stood about in flocks ; 
bunches of hens were scattered on the ground, their legs ti 
Cegeeeecines Uebers, enclaced Ss wishes Reta, are 
the scene with quick eyes, their wattles all the while 
with indignation. On reaching the inn which displayed for 
ensign a swan with two heads afloat on an azure stream, we 
inner at three o'clock, and thereafter started on foot 
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reet, scattering everything before him. Finally, we reached 
the spot where fick and his dogs were keeping watch over 
the cows and sheep. 

“ Got here all safe, Mick, I see.” 

“All eg sir, not a quarter o’ an hour ago.” 

“Well, I haye opened my shop. We'll see how we get 
0u.” 


By this time the deslers had ered about, and were 
closely examining the sheep, and holding whisvered consul- 
tations. At length an excited-looking man came running 
forward; plunging his hand into his breeches pocket, he pro- 
duced therefrom half-a-crown, which he slap) into Pen- 
ruddock’s hand, at the same time crying out “ Ten-and-six a 
head.” “Fifteen,” said John, returning thecoin. “Twelve 
shillings,” said the man, bringing down the coin with tremen- 
dous energy ;.“ an’ bag J I niver atir if I'll give another farthin’ 
for the best sheep in Keady.” “ Fifteen,” said John, flinging 
the half-crown on the ground; “and I don’t care whether you 
stir again or not.” By this time a crowd had gathered about, 
and the chorus began. “There isn’t a decenter man than 
Mr. Penruddock in the market. I’ve known him iver since 
he came to the counthry.” “Shure an’ he is,” 
another; “be’s a jintleman ivery inch. He always 
= to the poor man a bit o’ baccy, or a glass. Ach, Mr. 

mey, he’s not the one to ax = too high a price. Shure, 
Mr. Penruddock, you'll come down a six-pence jist to make a 
bargain.” “Is’t Mr. Loney that’s goin’ to buy ?” cried a lame 
man from the opposite side, and in the opposite interest, 
“ There isn’t sich a dealer in county Monagban as Mr. Loney. 
Of coorse you'll come down comeing, Mr. Penruddock.” 
“ He’s a rich one, too, is Mr. Loney.” said the lame man, sid- 
ling up to John, and winking in a knowing manner, “an’ a 
power o’ notes he has in his pocket-book.” Mr. Loney, who 
had been whispering with his group a little apart, and who 
had again made an inspection of the stock, returned the 
second time to the charge. “ Twelve-an’-six,” cried he, and 
again tht half-crown was slapped into Penruddock’s palm. 
“ Twelve-an’-six, an’ not another ’ to save my soul.” 
“Fifteen,” said John, returning the half-crown with equal 
emphasis ; “ you know my price, and if you won’t take it you 
can let it stand.” The dealer disappearedin huge wrath, and 
the chorus broke out in praises of both. By this time Mr. 
Loney was again among the sheep; it was plain his heart 
was set upon the purchase. Every now and then he caught 
one, got it between his legs, examined the markings on its 
face, and tested the depth and quality of its wool. He ap- 
peared for the third time, while the lame man and leader of 
opposing chorus seemed coming to blows, so zealous were 
pa | in the praises of their respective heroes, “ Fourteen,” 
said Mr. Loney, again producing the half-crown, spitting into 
his hand at the same time, as much as to say, he would do the 
business now. “ Fourteen,” he cried, crushing the half-crown 
into Penruddock’s hand, and holding it there. ‘“ Fourteen, 
an’ divil a rap more I'll give.” “Fourteen,” said John, as if 
considering, then throwing back the coin, “ Fourteen-and-six, 
and let it be bargain.” 

“ Didn’t I say,” quoth John’s chorus leader, looking round 
him with an air of triumph, “didn’t Isay that Mr. Penrud- 
dock’s a jintleman? Ye see how he drops the sixpence. I 
niver saw him do a mane thing yet. Ach, he’s a jintleman 
ivery inch, an’ that’s saying a dale, considering his size.” 

“ Fourteen-and-six be it then,” said the dealer, bringin 
down the coin for the last time. “ An’ ifI take the lot you’ 
give me two pounds in t’ myself?” 

“ Well, Loney, I don’t care if I do,” said Penruddock, 
pocketing the coin at last. A roll of notes was produced, the 
sum counted out, and the bargain concluded. The next mo- 
ment Loney was among the sheep, scoring some mark or 
other on the backs with a piece of red chalk. Penruddock 
scattered what spare coppers he possessed among the by- 
etanders, and away they went to sing the praises of the next 
bargain-maker. 

Pen turned to me laughing. “This is a nice occupation for 
a ae of respectable birth and liberal education, is it 
not?” 

“Odd. Itis amusing to watch the process by which your 
sheep are converted into bank-notes. Does your friend, Mr. 
Loney, buy the animals for himself?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We must have middlemen oi one kind or 
another in this country. Loney is commissioned to purchase, 
and allowed so much on the transaction.” 

By this time a young handsome fellow pushed his horse 
through the crowd and approached us. “Good morning,” 
cried he to Penruddock. “ Any business doing ?” 

“T have just sold my sheep,’ 

“« rice?” 

“Fair. Fourteen and six.” 

“ Ah, not so bad. These cattle, I suppose,are yours? We 
must try if we can’t come to a bargain about them.” Dis- 
mounting, he gave his horse in keeping to a lad, and he and 
John went off to inspect the stock. 

Business was proceeding briskly on all sides. There was 
great higgling as to prices, and shillings and half-crowns were 
tossed in & wonder/ul manner from palm to palm. Appar- 
ently nothing could be transacted without that ceremony, 
whatever it might mean. Idlers were everywhere celebrating 
the merits and “ dacency” of the various buyers and sellers, 
Huge greasy leather pocket-books, of undoubted antiquity, 
were ‘o be seen in many & hand, and rolls of bank-notes 
were deftly changing owners. The ground, too, was begin- 
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We strolled up and down till three o’clock, and then bent 
Broster wai In 


were at 
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ster had been in Crimea, was wounded at Alma, recovered, 
went through all the work and privation of the first winter of 
the siege, got Knocked up, came home on sick les and hav- 
ing had enough of it, as he frankly confessed, the op- 
portunity on his father’s death, which happened then, to sell 
out and settle asa farmer on a small property to which he 
fell heir, He chatted about the events of the war in an easy 
familiar way, quietly, as if the whole affair had been agame 
at football; and when courage, strength, and splendid pros- 
= were changed by unseen bullet, or grim bayonet stab, 

to a rude grave on the black plateau, the thing 
was mentioned as a mere matter of course! Some- 
times ® comrade’s fate met with an expression of 
soldierly, regret, slight and indifferent enough, yet 
with a ‘certain pathos which no high-flown nm 
could reach, For the indifferent tone seemed to acquiesce in 
destiny, to consider that disappointment had been too com- 
mon in the life ofevery man during the last six thousand 
years to warrant any raving or passionate surprise at this 
time of day ; that in any case our ordinary pulse and breath 


began | beat our march to the grave 5 ion the double-quick; and 


when it is all over, there ie need for outcry and thie shed- 
ding of tears over the eternal rest. In the midst of his talk 
voices rose in one of the apartmen'’ 
altercation, and immediately a kind of struggling or dragging 
was heard in the , and then a tipsy forgeman 
was unceremoniously shot out into the square, and the inn 
door closed with an angry . The individual seemed to 
take the indignity in very part; along he staggered, his 
hands in his pockets, h of the satirical gibes and re- 
marks of his companions, who were smoking beneath our 
windows. Looking out, we could see that his eyes were 
closed, as ifhe scorned the outer world, possessing one so 
much more satisfactory within himself. As he went le began 
to sing from sheer excess_of happiness, the following stanza 
coming distinctly to our ears == 
“ When I was a chicken as big as a hen, 

My mother ’ot me, an’ I ’ot her agen; 

My father came in for to see the r-r-rrow, 

So I lifted my fist, an’ I ’ot him a clow.” 


“T hope that fellow won’t come to grief,” said Broster, as 
the forgeman lurched through a group of countrymen intent 
on @ bargain, and passed on witaout notice or apology, his 
eyes closed, and singing as before— 

“*Ses my mother, ses she, There’s a Peeler at hand.” 

“ By Jove, he’s down at last, and there'll be the devil to 
pay!” We looked out, the forgeman was prone in the dust, 
singing, and apparently unconscious that he had changed his 
position. A party of farmers were standing around laugh- 
ing; one of them had put out his foot and tripped the forge- 
man as he passed. ‘he next moment a bare-armed black- 
browed hammersmith strode out from the wall, and, without 
80 much as taking the pipe from his mouth, felled the dealer 
at a blow, and then looked at his companions as if wishing to 
be informed if he could do anything in the same way for 
them. The blow was a match dropped in a powder magazine. 
Alelu! to the combat. There were shouts and yells. Insult 
had been rankling long in the breasts of both parties. Old 
scores had tobe paid off. From every quarter, out of the 
inns, leaving potheen and ale, down the streets from among 
the cattle, the dealers came rushing to the fray. The forge- 
men mustered with alacrity, as if battle were the breath of 
their nostrils. In a few seconds thesquare was the scene of a 
general mélée. The dealers fought with their short, heavy 
sticks; the forgemen had but the weapons nature gave, but 
their arms were sinewed with iron, and every blow told like 
a hammer. These last were overpowered for a while, but the 
alarm had already spread to the furnaces above, and parties 
of twos and threes came at a run, and flung themselves in to 
the assistance of their companions. Just at this moment a 
couple of constables pressed forward into the yelling crowd. 
A hammersmith came behind one, and seizing his arms, held 
him, despite his struggles, firmly asina vice. The other was 
knocked over and trampled under foot. “Good heavens, 
murder will be done,” cried Broster, lifting his heavy whip 
from the table; “ we must try and put an end to this disgrace- 
ful scene. Will youjoin me?’ “ With heart and soul,” said 
Penruddock, “ and there is no time to be lost. Come along.” 
At the foot of the stair we found the landlord shaking in every 
limb. He had locked the door, and was standing in the pas- 
sage with the key in his hand. ‘“M’Queen, we want out; 
open the door.” 

“Shure, jintlemen, you're not goin’ just now. You'll be 
torn to paces if you go.” 

“if = won't open the door, give me the key, and I'll open 
it myself.” 

The landlord passively yielded. Broster unlocked the door, 
and flung the key down on the flagged passage. “ Now, my 
lads,” cried he to half-a-dozen couatrymen who were hang- 
ing-on spectators on the skirts of the combat, and at the 
same time twisting his whip-lash tightly round his right hand 
till the heevy-leaded head became a formidable weapon, a 
blow from which would be effective on any skull of ordinary 
susceptibility; “ Now, my lads, we are resolved to put an 
end to this; will you assist us?” ‘I'he captain’s family had 
been long resident in the country, he was himself personally 
known to all of them, and a cheerful “Ay, ay,” was the 
response. “ Penruddock, — them when you can, knock 
them over when you can’t, Welshman or Irishman, it’s quite 





Many of the dealers who bad disposed of stock were taking 
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case. By this time the cry arose, “ Black Jem’s goin’ to fight 
the gentieman ;” and a wide enough ring wasformed. Many 
who were prosecuting small combats of their own desisted, 
that they might behold the greater one. Broster stood beside 
Jchn. “He's an ugly mass of strength,” Lg pele “and 
will hug you like « bear; keep him well off, and rei 
for Heaven's sake.” “ Ready?” said John, stepping forward. 
“ As a lark i’ the mornin’,” growled Jem, as he took up his 
ground. The men were very wary—Jem g round 
and round, John advancing. Now and then one or other 
darted out a blow, but it was generally stopped, and 
no harm done. At last the blows went home; the 
blood began to rise. The men drew closer, and 
and struck with r rapidity. They are at it at last, ham- 
mer and tongs. No shirking or flinching now. Jem’s blood 
was flowing. He was evidently getting severely punished. 
He couldn’t last long at that rate. He fought desperately for 
4 close, when a blinding blow full in the face brought him to 
the earth. He got up again like a madman, the whole bull- 
dog nature of him and mastered by brutal rage. He 
cursed and struggled in the arms of his supporters to get at 
his enemy, but by main force they held him back till he re- 
covered himself. “ He’ll be worked off in another round,” I 
heard Broster whisper in my ear. Ah! here they come! 1 

Jauced at Pen for a moment as he stood with his eye on his 
ioe. There was that in his face that boded no guod. The 
feat had hardened into iron somehow; the pitiless mouth 
was clenched, the eye cruel. A hitherto unknown part of his 
nature revealed itself to me as he stood there—perhaps un- 
known to himself. God help us, what strangers we are to 
ourselves! In every man’s nature there is an interior unex- 
plored as that of Airica, and over that region what wild 
beasts may roam! But they are at it again; Jem atill fights 
for a close, and every time his rush is stopped by a damaging 
blow. They are telling rapidly; his countenance, by no 
means charming at the best, is rapilly transforming. Kk 
at that hideously gashed lip! But he has dodged Penrud- 
dock’s left this time, and clutched him in bis brawny arms. 
Now comes the tug of war, skill pitted against skill, strength 
against strength. They breathe for a little in each other’s 

rip, as if summoning every energy. Thcy are at it now, 
chest to chest. ‘Ow they seem motionless, but by the 
quiver of their frames you can guess the terrific strain going 
on. Now one has the better, now the other, as they twine 
round each other, lithe and supple as nts. Penruddock 
ields! No! That's a bad dodge of Jem’s. By Jove he 
loses his grip. All is over with him. Pen’s brow ws 
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the feeblevess of the logical faculty. Hence it follows that 
the eccen’ 


80) vagan’ 

too, that philosophy is of all subjects the most attractive to 
lunatics. The bumble toiler at the mill, or the unlettered 
field labourer, afflicted witn madness, fancies himself a Plato 
so soon as he finds himself the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
The writer of this paper was much struck with the case of a 
patient whom he Jately saw, totally ignorant of mechanics, 
who has been ten years engaged in the task of inventing a 
monster gun which would destroy the world, and the result 
of whose exertions during that period consists in an oval line 
descriptive of the circumterence of the carriage wheel! And 


intelligence. 


the life ofthe late Thomas Wirgman, a well-known London 
chéracter about thirty yearsago. Wirgman amassed a fortune 
of £50,000, as a goldsmith, which he squandered as a regene- 
rating philosopher. Determined that his publications shoulu 
attract attention, if not for their contents, at least for their ap- 
pearance, he had paper specially made for the books, the same 
sheet consisting of several different colours. The production 
of one small volume, “ The Devarication of the New Testa- 
ment,” involved the enormous expenditure of £3,000. But 
although devoted to the dissemination of his principles, the 
adcption of which, he observes, could alone secure the throne 
of these realms to the 1eigning dynasty, he, with strange in- 
consistency, restricted the circulation of his volumes—one of 
which was a grammar of the five senses, a metaphysical 
treatise for the use of children—to the number of twenty copies. 
Another illustration, hardly less deplorable, is presented in 
the case of a certain John Stewart, who died in London in 
the year 1822, arter having nearly accomplished the circuit of 
the globe in the endeavour to discover the “ polarization of 
moral truth.” The result of his researches appeared, from 
time to time, in the shape of several volumes; and as he ap- 
prehended that the kings of-the earth would form a league 
for the purpose of destroying the books, he begged of his 
friends that they would carefully wrap up some copies so as 
to preserve them from moisture, and bury them, seven feet 
under ground, taking care on their deathbec» to declare, 
sede Se seal - secrecy, the places where the treasures had 
m de 


dowed one of the Italian public libraries, containing 40,000 
volumes, of which no catalogue is permitted to be made 
on = of forfeiture of the funds bequeathed by the 
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dark; the veins start out on it; and the next t Black 
Jem, the hero of filty fighis, slung over his shoulder, falls 
heavily to the ground. 

At his fall a cheer rose from the dealers. “ You blacksmith 
fellows had better make off,” cried Broster; ‘“‘ your man bas 
got the thrashing he deserves, and you can carry him home 
with you. I am resolved to puta stop to these disturbances— 
there have been too many of late.” The furnacemen hung for 
&@ moment irresolute, seemingly half-inclined to renew the 
combat, but a formidable array of cattle-dealers pressed for- 
ward and turned the scale. They decided on aretreat. Black 
Jem, who had now come to himself, was lifted up, and, sup- 
ported by two men, retired toward the works and dweilings 
on the upper grounds, accompanied by his companions, who 
muttered many a surly oath and vow of future vengeance. 

When we got back to the inn, Pen was very anxious about 
his face. He washed, and carefully perused his features in 
the little looking-glass. Luckily, with the exception of the 
upper lip slightly cut by Jim’s first blow, no mark of the 
combat presented itself. At this happy result of his investi- 
gations he expressed great satisfaction—Broster laughiog the 
meanwhile, and telling him that he was as careful of his face 
as a young lady. 

The captain came down to see us off. The fair was over 
now, and the little streets were almost deserted. The dealers 
—apprebensive of another descent from the furnaces—had 
hurried off as soon as their transactions could in any way per- 
mit. Groups of villagers, however, were standing about the 
doors discussing the event of the day ; and when Penruddock 
appeared he became, for a quarter of an hour, an object of 
public interest for the first time in his life, and so far as he 
has yet lived for the last; an honour to which he did not 
seem to attach any particular value. 

We shook hands with the captain; then, at a touch of the 
whip, the horse started at a gallant pace, scattering a brood 
of ducks in all directions; and in a few minutes Keady—with 
its whitewashed houses and dark row of furnaces, tipped with 
tongues of flame, pale and shrunken yet in the Justre of the 
aflernoon, but which would ruah out wild and lurid when the 
evening fell—lay a rapidly dwindling speck behind. 


—_—_ 
MAD MEN OF LETTERS, 
Conclusion, 


The affinity which Shakspeare described as existing be- 
ween love and madness has never been more completely il- 





































cited by the publication of a work by Joseph Bernardi, in 
which he maintained, among other curious doctrines, that 
monkeys were endowed with the faculty of speech, but were 
exceedingly jealous of practising it from a reasonable fear 
lest they should be made slaves of by men. Absurd as the 
theory may now seem, it was then thought worthy of refuta- 
tion. Indeed, it is not a century since the notorious Lord 
Monboddo excited much ridicule by maintaining the exist- 
ence of satyrs and mermaids, and by his assertion of a close 
affinity between the monkey race and the race of man. Never- 
theless, should Mr. Darwin’s views on the origin of species 
obtain universal assent, we must only rank 
Lord Monboddo with Roger Bacon, Columbus, Descartes, 
“ the Starry Galileo,” and many other great men who passed 
for madmen in their day, but the subsequent acceptance of 
whose speculations only confirms the correctness ot the apho- 
rism that “ delusions are but truths gathered before their time.” 
Another theory of the destiny of the human race here, is not 
the less curious. Unfortunately, we have not taken a note of 
the authority ; but the system was based on the indisputable 
spread of mental Giceases, by the statistics of which ihe au- 
thor calculated that a thousand years hence the human fami- 
ly would be reduced to a state of idiocy; and as it seemed to 
be a received physiological opinion that the condition is not 
favourable to the propagation of the species, the race of man 
would thus become extinct witbout the intervention of super- 
natural agency. 


Spanish philosopher, named De Flores, described the creation 
as a series of concentric circles, the centre of which was oc- 


ing he says, with a flourish— 


The learned men of Italy, in the year 1529, were much ex- 


rnardi and 


Young states that “every undevout astronomer is mad.’ A 


cupied by the Creator. But;Fourier, seized with the desire of 
distancing all who have written on the mysteries of creation, 
and not content with the theory propounded by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, in which the atmosphere was represented as a 
living Intelligence, and the whole universe as an animated 
being, furnished with a perfect set of respiratory organs, ad- 
vanced a theory still more surprising. Defending the princi- 
ples of communism, of which he was the high priest, he has 
not hesitated to avow his belief that the planets were living 
beings, superior, no doubt, to man, but still endowed with the 
same passions and attractions; and that their associating in 
groups and systems proceeded from the same motives 
which influence mankind to con te together in society. 

The absurdities of Fourier were hardly more excessive 
than the doctrines promulgated by Wil’iam Martin, the self- 


styled “ universal philosopher and critic,” who spent the |’ 


greater part of his life in attempting to discover perpetual 
motion, and who, in answer to the cavilling of critica, pub- 
lished, in the A. 1829, a book entitled “ William Martin’s 
Challenge to all the World as a Philosopher and Critic ;” in 
the preface to which, after saluting mg here IV. and the 
Duke of Northumberland, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


“ Well they know that William Martin has outstript 
Newton, besos, Boyle, and Lord Bolingbroke.” 


The increase of produced no modification of the 


question anal “ = es, the in 
posed two plans, t! op 
all uncertain 


an to t 

he himself, with the Regent Duke o' 
Beaufort, and such as were most holy in the nation, should be 
thrown into a furnace, and whoever came out uninjured, 
should be ordained sovereign of the peuple. But fearing, na- 
turally enough, that so severe a test would not prove accepta- 
ble to the other parties concerned 
be condemned to death; and if no miracle were wrought in 
his behalf, the monarch might enjoy his throne in security ; 
but if the death of the condemned were averted by any super- 
natural intervention, the princi 
of his ambitious project should be subjected to the fate to 
which he had been doomed. 
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himself, distributt blows great impartiality, intermingles , love, instruct the public, by the publication of volume after volume, 
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Glico tht grea As they rolled over, we saw that penned by him just at the moment when a cloud passed over | the sublime reputation which William’s efforts still failed to 


ing faculties. And when the political sinks into the party 
spirit—when to a i up “what was meant for 
mankind”—and perso: 

pee the disordered mind may disport itself in a wild and 
fruitful field. 


interest and ambitions have an open 


The subjects of Louis XIV. of France were much amused 
entertained thi 


at the pretensions of a certain Davenne, who 


e 

nm that he ought to supplant that monarch. But as the 
genious Davenne pro- 
either of which would put 
. In the first ac he proposed that 
Orleans, the Princes 


, he desired that he might 


obstacles to the realization 


This inordinste ambition is also one of the most frequent 


characteristics cf insanity, as the experience of every one ac- 
custumed to visit lunatic asylums will prove. 
other forms of delusion peculiar to the 
of which the most remarkable illustration, perhaps, is furnished 
in the case of Oliver Cromwell. Wecan tancy the face of the 
reader expanding into a smile when the name of Cromwell is 
introduced into the category of mad men of genius. But was 
he not mad? We do not mean mad as regards enthusiasm or 
fanaticism, for these passions may co-exist with a healthy con- 
dition of the mental organs. But did he not evince such an 
amount of eccentricity as to justify the belief that his brain 
was disordered ? 


But there are 
politician or statesman, 


Of this many writers entertain little doubt. 
Did not a spectre appear to him in the full light of day, and 


some strange woman open his curtains at night, and pre- 
dict to him that he should be king of England? And did not 
a Huntingdon pbysician tell Sir 

often been sent fur at midnight, because Cromwell was full of 
hypochondria, thought himself dying, and “ had fancies about 
the town cross?” Moreover, he was subject to uncontrollable 
fits of laughter on serious occasions. Now, who would think 
that anything short of a well-knotted blackthorn stick could 
“tickle his midriff,” or soften the sternness of those grim fea- 
tures? Yet in Aubrey’s Miscellany it is stated that at the bat- 
tle of Dunbar Oliver “ did laugh so excessively as if he had 
been drunk” and at the most momentous period of his life— 
immediately before the battle of Naseby—he was seized with 
a similar fit of laughter, which his biographers characterize as 
a “divine impulse.” 


hilip Warwick that he had 


In the preceding sketch we have not enumerated the many 


distinguished men whose minds were inflamed by the chemi- 
cal and physical discoveries which crowJed the end of the last 
century ; writers like Férster and Sommering, for instance, 
who actually asserted that the Roseicrucians could make 
gold, and that Schrdpfer could conjure up-ghost, or, like 
Schiller, who, deeply interested in magnetism and ideology, 
oscillated between truth and delusion. The accomplished 
Herder and the greater philosopher, Goethe, believed in the 
possession, by some, of the power of willing persons froma - 
distance—a belief even far exceeding the present spiritualistic 





THE WISHES SHOP. 


Dering the summer of 1864 we had no rain up to the end 


ot August, and London became a furnace, especially that part 
of London which I inhabited, Lincoln’s Inn, namely, where I 
had chumbers as a lawyer, and moreover, being a bachelor, I 
occupied them as my sole home. 
and yet I did not know what ailed me. The knock ofa client 
gave me a pang, which I vented by violently flinging down 
the chair that stood beside me, or the book in my hand. The 
sudden noise was so offensive, that I took revenge on it by 
making a worse. My clerk’s soft step, as hestole intothe room, 
was 28 bad as the noise had been ; and I could hardly forbear 
bidding him go to the devil, rather than deliver his message 
to me. 
sense of cooking in the establishment provoked me to nausea ; 
and if the waiter, when I did pay it a visit, handed me a letter 


I certainly was not well; 


I ceased going to my club for dinner, because the 


which was directed there for me, I could have knocked him 


down for intruding his odious face upon me just at my en- 
trance. 


Under these influences, I was sitting one evening, 
between the open dusty window and the door, which I had 
ill I had almost dislocated its rusty hinges, 
when, by some means, I don’t recollect what, the following 
piece of information became known tome. It was couched 
in the form of an advertisement :—* New-street, beyond the 
Tower, No 99; James Destiny and Co.’s new invention. Who- 
ever wishes for any particular object, and would give an 
equally valuabl ideration in exchange for it, let him apply 
as above.” 

What a world of satisfaction was open here! I was im- 
mediately at the establishment in spirit, and my body, it 
seems, did not tarry long behind, for 1 very soon found myself 
in an obscure long chamber, partly filled with persons come 
to do business; while, seated behind a counter at the top of 
the room, was the representative of Mr. §Destiny, or perhaps 
himself, receiving applications. He had a formula, which he 
repeated continually to the numbers of persons who came 
successively within hearing, and which contained the terms 
on which he dealt:—* You understand, gentlemen, give me 
leave to explain, that whoever deals for a thing which he 
wishes for, must give up something that he possesses. I beg 
our attention to this condition of the transaction, without 
which no business can be here carried on.” 

Everybody made a sign of assent, but for the most part 
they took in the sense no more than peoplein general do ap- 
propriate an explanation, until enforced by example. 

The first dealer was an instance. He siated that he had a 
small, but charming landed property, which would be com- 
plete if he could obtain only seven acres of healtby land 
which belonged to a poor ly, who refused to sell. 

“ And what 0’ all the things you enjoy, will you give up for 
it?” inquired Mr, y: 

“Oh, I would give the whole world!” answered the gentle- 





who continued, during his life, to’ man, 
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“ You have not the whole world to give,” answered Destiny. 
“Ts that all would give? You had better go about your 
business. You can’t give what you have not.” 


The next person who presented himself came up to the 
counter with great difficulty. He had a crutch under one 
shoulder and a stick in the other , and even with those 
aids he could hardly make his way to the seat on which he 

I wish,” said he, “as you may suppose, to be rid of my 
infirmity, and would gree great deal for the purpose.” 

t,” said Mr. Destiny; “ but you understand that 
to be given is something you Men are 
born with such and such advantages, and if they would pre- 
fer one which they have not, they must choose something 
among ace to give up. Now, what will you give up? 
Your t 

“Certainly not,” said the lame man; “I will ee with 
none of the senses to be rid ofan infirmity. They belong to 
my soul, this is only my body.” 

“ But your body is wanted to enable vou to enjoy your 
soul. For instance, you cannot follow your eyes where they 
make you long to wander.” 

“Too true; but my eyes reach and bring me beautiful 
things which, without them, would be an unknown world; 
my ears ” 

“You need not argue, sir, Idon’t care what you keep or 

ive away; will you give away what many people do quite 
well without—your keen enjoyment of sight and sounds? 
You will still have a wondertul deal of pleasure in going free 
among men and things.” 

“Ob, that will never do. Enjoyable things are always at 
hand if you possess the gift of enjoying. It is better to feel 
the want of much, than not t» be open to it whenever it 
comes.” 

“ Give up your wealth—all of it ?” 

“T might dothat; but then I could not have books and 
pimee, nor be above the cares of the body. No; not all my 
wealth.” 

“ Yet that boy, running barefoot in the street, would not 
give his legs for your money.” 

“ Nor will I give my money for his legs.” 

“On the whule, then, you had better keep the ill you are 
accustomed to, than take up with a new one.” 

“ Yet I should like to walk.” 

“ Ay, butyou don’t seem willing to alter your condition in 
any way, except that of getting rid of something extremely 
disagreeable. Now, that is not the question. The only offer 
made you is to get a good thing you have not by renouncing 
8 good you have. Sorry, sir, I can’t be of any use.” 

“Thank you, sir. Well, I won’t detain you; good-morn- 
ing.” And the lame man took up his crutch and his stick, 
and hobbled out of the room. , 

There came next a woman, eagerly pushing through the 
crowd, and with scarcely-suppressed sobs, begging for the life 
of her son, a youth of sixteen, who was dying of fever. 

“Tt is a great thing you come for,” said Mr. Destiny; 
: you must give a great thing for it. Will you giveyour own 
ife ?” 

“ Ay, twenty times!” said the mother, passionately. 

“You have not twenty lives to give. You have one, will 
you give that?” 

“ Yes, I will give my life,’ answered the mother, sobered 
oo from her passion by the matter-of-fact reception 


it. 

“You will really—without metaphor ?” 

“T will; I will.’ 

“Very well; be it so. Go home, and your wish will be 
bought at that price.” 

I saw the mother rise and go away with a face of such calm 
joy, that it seemed like the light of the moon suddenly poured 
over heaven and earth, when the cloud sails off. I could 
hardly distinguish between her and the glorious planet. My 
ideas were confused; they seemed as in a dream. I was 
brought back, however, to the scene around me, by a man of 
important presence, who made his way like one accustomed 
to respect, and who began to speak, and made himself heard, 
in the place of humbler applicants. 

“ What I wish for,” said he, “is a blessing very naturally 
to be desired in my position of life. For my possessions and 
my rank, I want an heir.” 

“A child,” answered Mr. Destiny, “is so immense a bles- 
sing that any one to whom it is not given in his portion of 
good must be ready to part with something very great if he 
wants such an exchange. Will you give your wealth?” 

“No; for I told you it was to inherit my wealth that I 
wanted an heir. That’s a foolish proposal!” 

“ Perhaps it is; at least, then, give your title.” 

“No, that’s just as impossible. I want an heir to carry on 
the title which would become extinct in me, and which has 
been transmitted to me for you have no idea how many years 
—from Saxon times, sir.” 

“ Ay, indeed |” 

“ Many people have sons, and nothing to leave them,” said 
the rich man. 

“Very true.” 

“Yes, and many have wealth and title and sons also.” 

“ They have, certainly, but you have not; it is in their des- 
tiny, but it is notin yours. You are not one of those lucky 
people who have both. But come, let us see what composi- 
tion there may be; you are very rich, suppose you give up 
half your wealth.” 

“ How is that possible in my situation? Can I consent to 
let my father fall from the position of first down to second? 
Is there any use in perpetuating what would no longer be the 
great, the powerful, the first, but simply the considerable, the 
respectable, the one iota amoug ten thousand? My family 
may just as well stop in me; stop in its supremacy.” 

“You have something which does not belong to your place 
or fortune. You have considerable talent; you occupy a post 
in the guidance of the country. Give that.” 

“Humph! It seems to me that is the one thing which 
gives its remarkable value to my rank and fortune. I should 
not like to go into the House with the crowd of legislators 
whose only claim to be there is the accicent of their birth in 
the purple. It is a worthy feeling of pride to take a place there, 
due to what I do, not to what I am.” 

“Quite worthy; it is a circumstance in your condition 
as valuable as the blessing of children; will you change?’ 

“ No, 1 will not. It would be well if I had both, and could 
transmit my honours to my successor.” 

“Perhaps it would. The sole objection is that thus it is 
not. Have you any further offer?” 

“T cannot at this time remember any.” 

. » Ab! well, you also then must stay as you are, I be- 
eve.” 

“That's not a little hard,” said the rich man. 

“Upon that point I’ve nothing to say,” answered Mr. Des- 
= “TI believe { must wish you good-morning.” 

t this moment a very poor man, in the coarse dress of a 





pauper, who had been struggling to get up to the table, suc- 
ceeded in makin, Masealt eet bore all the other competi- 
tors, and in securing the attention of Mr. Destiny. 

“ Sir,” said he, in a broken, panting voice, “ I wish I could 
get rid uf my asthma.” 

“A very fair wish, my man; and what good things have 
My) ete hey for it ?” 

“Tam not so very old, and if { was once free of the 
asthma, I could earn my bread very comfortable.” 

“ Ay, that’s what sould be, if; but tell me what is. What 
are Wa advantages?” 

“ Well, sir, 1am taken into the workhouse, and hsve my 
clothes and victuals; and the Squire do give us tobacco pretty 
often, and we’ve a capital dinner on Christmas Day, by order 
of the parish: I'd give all, if I could work.” 

“ Alas! friend, the value is all on one side- you are one of 
those who have nothing to give, but no doubt you would like 
to have everything; you must be content with the asthma, 
and don’t forgot to be glad that you are in a workhouse wher: 
the Squire and vhe parish seem to look upon you as 
a better than beasts to be tied up on straw and 

urnips. 

Another applicant succeeded who wore the appearance of 
tich poverty, in other words of a poor gentleman. The col- 
lar of his coat was greasy, his shirt was tumbled, and his 
gloves dirty. He came up to the counter with a brave look, 
as much as to say he should have preferred talking over his 
affairs in private ; but, as it was, the opinion of the world was 
nothing tohim. He began,— 

“ Sir, I have seven sons and one daughter, and have nothing 
wherewith to educate them.” 

“ Just the opposite to the rich man, who must have met you 
at the door; what a pity you and he could not have made a 
bargain! Well, sir?” 

“T wish for money.” 

“Very natural; you have other advantages, no doubt. 
What equal value have you to spare? Suppose you give up 
your health ?” 

“T have not very much of that, sir.” 

: a unlucky: will you make a sacrifice of your prin- 
ciples 

“Of course I will not. How can you venture to ask ?” 

“TI did no harm. Your answer proves that in your honesty 
you are rich in something which is very valuable in your own 
Opinion, as well as in that of others. Will you give your 
talents? I know who you are, and the mental power you 
possess.” 

“ And be an ass like those I despise? No; I should do the 


7 boys no good by that exchange.” 


“You are in want of a very valuable thing—a means.of 
freedom to do and have and go and come; a means to 
leave sordid cares behind; to be of use—so that it requires a 
great equivalent. You have eight children you say; people 
are very happy with two or four or even one; suppose you 
give up one child? It would be to the advantage of the 
rest. 

“It certainly would. If one of them had not been born, I 
should not haye been unhappy because I had only seven.” 

“Wellsaid. It remains then only to fix on the one. Can 
you part with the eldest ?” 

_ “Impossible. He is just eleven, and soclever! He is full 
of talent and application. With a bcok in his hand, he does 
not know whether one speaks to him or is silent.” 

“ T should be inclined to punch his head for that ; however, 
it, will all go right at school. The second?” 

“No, not the second, because he is one of twins, and to 
separate them would be to destroy both; they are twin cher- 
ries on one stalk. 1 can’t part with two.” 

“ That settles three, then. And the fourth?” 

“A little fellow of eight. The most beautiful child; like 
my own mother—and as gentle as an angel. He meets me 
every day when I come home, and flings himself into my 
arms. I could not be such a heartless brute.” 

“T don’t want to press you. But you havea girl. Let her 
go. Women are both useless and a heavy weight when you 
have to push them on in life.” 

“Useless! how you mistake. Though she is but six, you 
should see her help her mother. She knows where every- 
body’s everything is to be found, and has run for it and back 
almost before you know you want it. And when I or when 
anybody is ill, the little, helpful, considerate, creature! mov- 
ing noiselessly, sitting to watch and wait; the very baby likes 
to be on her knees.” = 

“ A baby, too; oh, let the baby go.” 

“Poor little baby. I could let it go for my own part. No 
doubt it cries and keeps one awake. But my wife, who has 
nursed it for seven months at her breast, loves it better than 
all the others. Its slightest ailment puts her in misery ; what 
would become of her if it died ?” 

“T should recommend parting with the baby; but it is for. 
you to decide. Andindeed I don’t know that the value of the 
baby if exchanged would be very great. There remain two 
more. Surely they are superfluous?” 

“No, no, they are not, dear children! One can but just 
speak—and the first word was my name. He asks when I 
shall come home, and bring something for him. Could I 
bear that what I brought him was ceath? And the other, 
among so many clever and healthy children, is the only one 
sick, and less intelligent than they; he depends upon us alto- 
gether; he is always holding by his mother’s finger or carried 
in my arms. Besides, perhaps he will grow stronger; and 
then how happy we shall be!” 

“In short, sir, of all the things you possess you will give up 
nothing in exchange for riches.” 

“ But I wish to be rich; other people are rich. My neirh- 
bour, Mr. Hemp, has twelve children; yet he is very rich.” 

™ — you change with him altogether ?” 

“ 0.’ 

“ Why not?” 

“That's no matter; but, for instance, his children are very 
inferior to mine. I should like to be in his situation, but not 
to be himself.” 

“ Well, I see you are like other people. You want to keep 
what you have got and to add something more. But that’s not 
the bargain. You may have something else, but not some- 
thing more.” 

“Then I must bear my cross asI can. There’s no help. 
Farewell, sir.” ; 

And now there appeared at the entrance a presence more 
splendid and more imposing than any of the former. Her 
carriage, for it was alady, was seen at the door; ber footmen 
officiously put aside the crowd at the entrance, and she came 
forward, richly dressed, beautiful and graceful, and with the 
conscious ease of one who attracted all eyes and disappointed 
none. Everybody made way,a chair was sent for her by the 
officious attendants, and sbe placed herself, with a slight 

leasant movement of acknowledgment, beside the counter. 

hat could that adorned and favoured being wish for more ? 


as she showed, was it possible that she could covet anything 
further? Mr. Destiny seemed to have these ideas in his head, 
for he inquired, 

Pi ay anything, madam, for which you can form a 
w 

“T wish to be happy,” said the lady. 

Mas a said Destiny, “if you are not happy, who can 

80 
.“T don’t come to argue on the ” said the lady, “I onl, 
state what I wish.” 7) ¢: 4 

“True, madam, I beg your pardon,” answered Mr. Destiny. 
“T have — to ascertain which among your many advan- 
a you will resign for the attainment of it. Now, you must 
allow me to observe that if a person who has every external 
means which create happiness is not happy, the sacrifice of 
all those means is worth while to become so.” 

“ Most true,” said the lady. 

“The sacrifice of all advantages may be required in ex- 
change for happiness.” 

“ It is worth them all,” answered the lady. 

“At the same time,” continued Destiny, * there is a sort of 
happiness derived from external things which has its attrac- 
tions. It is pleasant to have a habitation upon which every- 
body congratulates you, to have unbounded means of moving 
whithersoever you will, to carry such a figure into society as 
shall make “ many a sudden friend,” to be able to give largely, 
spend without controul, and so on.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “they are things to be enjoyed 
when - is happy. They add to happiness, but they don’t 
give it.” 

“ Well said,” answered Mr. Destiny. “Then let us pro- 
ceed to business——” s 

“ But, first, I must observe,” said the lady, ‘that the pos- 
session of external advantage, such as you have enumer- 
ated, does not by any means exclude happiness. What num- 
bers possess thei in a greater or less degree who are happy 
into the bargain !” 

“ Yes; there are numbers not desirous of coming to me at 
all,” answered Mr. Destiny. “ They may have certain wishes, 
but on the whole they are content; or their wishes may be 
such as they themselves are in the way to gratify. Those 
wishes belong to their profession or their natural state in life, 
and they are using their own means to obtain them. On the 
other hand, it is too true that some people who would seem 
to be best off are not endowed with happiness; and, as I said, 
they may well part with everything to obtain it.” 

“ And would, with everything,” said the lady, wiping her 
eyes (which had moistened while he spoke) with a handker- 
chief trimmed at a guinea a yard. 

“ Tf that is your conviction, madam, I will lay an exchange 
before you, I don’t mean an exchange with any one else, but 
with yourself. I will describe an existence which is very 
happy, and for a similar one you may change yours. To ex- 
change with another, both parties must agree, and I don’t 
think the person I propose to describe would consent to want 
happiness even if she could gain your advantages. The po- 
sition is this:—A little plain woman, who is devoutly loved 
by her husband.” 

“Ha!” murmured the lady. 

“She has a dutiful son, but he’s dull enough; on the other 
hand, she does not perceive it, for her time is occupied with 
the care of her family, visiting the cottagers, and what is 
called doing plain work. But she has a book which she 
reads on Sundays, and makes a dog’s ear to find the place 
where she left off. She and her husband and son sometimes 
pay a visit toa neighbour in their little shandradan. She 
has some pleasure in putting on her silk gown, and a great 
deal in the friendly gossip; she is busy all day, sleeps all 
night ; murmurs an old song for lightness of heart.” 

“It’s all very well,” said the lady, interrupting him; “ but 
it is not possible could be happy under those circumstances.” 

“Only she 7s happy. That you should be happy is the bar- 
gain ; and that you are not happy is the complaint.” 

“ Better be miserable than so ignorantly happy,” said the 
lady, suddenly rising. 

“You are quite wrong, madam.” 

“ May beso, but I can’t help it.” And with a graceful and 
gracious bend of her head she rustled through the shop, and 
mounting her well-appointed carriage, drove off amid the de- 
light of a certain number of boys assembled at the door. 

There were many more applicants who came with their 
wishes. Few accomplished a bargain, but some did; and of 
the latter I thought the most part made but disadvantageous 
terms. 

One good-looking young fellow’s wish was to marry an 
heiress ; he had no other clear idea on the subject, the mere 
fact of an heiress was his desire. Mr. Destiny was rather 
hard upon him. 

“Itis all fair you should marry,” said he; “and so that 
your wife has money, what will you consent she shall be with- 
out? Money you are to have, that's settled. Will you give 
up beauty a 

* Yes.” 

“ Sense ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Good temper ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your own way ?” 

“Oh! I'll manage to get that.” 

“No; it is inthe bargain that you shall not have it; wil. 
you give it up?” 

“Well, yes; but I'll try.” 

“You are to fail. What do you say?” 

“Vil - all up for money.” 
es We , you deserve a very rich bride, Have your wish 
en. 

Another applicant desired that her daughter should marry; 
and Mr. Destiny thought the wish deserved accomplishment 
at the price of the daughter's society, her utility at home, the 
pleasure and grace she had given to her native place, the 
seven-eighths of her heart bestowed on her husband, while 
the parents kept only one-eighth. 

Again‘one came, and said a legacy had been left him, and 
he wished it was more. Mr. Destiny laughed, and said be re- 
gretted he could do nothing for him. Another, who was an 
old man,'certainly midway between seventy and eighty, wished 
he had a knowledge of entomology; and Mr. Destiny, prais- 
ing his energy, proposed to him ‘o give away une of his re- 
maining years in exchange for the knowledge. In like man- 
ner a young man who wished he understood German, was 
told to give for it three hours out of four-and-twenty for 
_ year. “ You will still have twenty-one hours,” said Mr. 

tiny. 

And now as theinterest in others began to slacken, I be- 
thought me that it would beas well if went up and expressed 
my own wishes; and according'y I approached the counter 
and told Mr. Destiny that I wished for health. 

“Indeed,” said he; “ you look as if you needed that posses- 





With health, wealth, beauty, liberty, and a kindly nature such 


sion. What ails a young fellow like you to be so sick?” 
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“Ifso, they are able to do it, by being originally endowed 
with heelth, such as does not come into your destiny.” 

“ But it would be hard to fall behind those whom I have 

. Nobody can work more hours than there are in 
the year; but for success they must work in proportion to 
people. 

“ Harder, I should think, to bear the restiese anguish which 
is in Fe face.” 

“ That’s bad enough, indeed.” 

“ Besides the probability of being unable to do no work 
whatever.” 

’s much worse.” 

“Take my advice: give half your success for half your 
time ; and give that time for your wish—Health.” 

“ Sir, I must think about it.” 

“ Don’t think too long, for fear the opportunity should 

“ Well, I dare say you're right; and to-morrow I will let 
you know.” 

I returned home, and next morning when I woke in my 
bed I found I was in the shivers of a nervous fever. Ideas 
raced wy my brain with a rapidity which defied my ef- 
forts to them ; I talked, but I knew not what I said; 
sometimes I cried, sometimes I laughed, and I remember but 
little till — 


* He will live. 
And live Idid. I was frightened at what had happened 
and I took measures to exchange my wealth for health. I 
steadily refused to plead for Jennings versus The Plausible 
Insurance Office; and I bought a horse, which I kept last 
winter at Dunchurch, aud hunted from London twice a week. 
I soon got better; and what is remarkable, though I went 
several! times in search of New Street beyond the Tower, and 
Mr. Destiny’s Wishes Shop, I never could find either. 2-5 


exhaustion seemed to sink me into a pro- 
which I woke, and heard some one say, 





LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE HOWARDS,—(SECOND PERIOD.) 


On the 2nd of August, 1514, the Duke of Norfolk was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners to conclude treaties of 
peace, free trade, and alliance with Louis XII. of France, and 
also @ marriage treaty between that aged King and the 
Princess Mary, fans ety go sister. was one of those 
present at the m by proxy at Greenwich on the 13th 
August, and the bride was entrusted by the King and Queen 
to his care at Dover, from which place on the 2ad of October 
(accompanied by his son the Earl of Surrey and the Marquis 
of Dorset) he conveyed her through a great storm safely to 
Boulogne. The Duke found it eo expensive to live constantly 
at Court that in the 7th Henry VIIL. he withdrew jor a time, 
but his presence was soon again rendered necessary by the 
insurrection of the London tradesmen and apprentices caused 
by the underselling of foreigners, May 1, 1517, common: 
called Zoil May-Day. He isted in quelli 
his son Surrey and the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
May, 1521, the Duke acted as High Steward on the trial of 
the Dake of Buckingham, and was moved to tears while pass- 
ing cones * v3 ‘ a next — he made bumble suit to 
ng tat he might, in respect of his great age, resign the 
Lord Treasurer’s staff. Henry was unwillin + po the 
resignation, but at last receiving the staff said he would de- 
liver it where he should think it best bestowed, and calling 
the Earl of Surrey, who was at bowls on Richmond Green, 
gave it to him, December 4, 1522. Such were the acts b: 


same year the King made a grant in special tail to the Duke 
and his son Surrey of the manors of Wells, Shyringham-Staf- 
furd, Barryngham, Warham, and Weveton, in Suffolk, with 
the advowsons of the churches, part of the possessions of the 
late Dake of Buckingham. The Dake died May 21, 1524, at 
his castle of Framlingham, aged 80. By his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Tylney, he had eight sons, five of whom died without 
issue, and betore him. Thomas Earl of Surrey succeeded him 
as third Duke of Norfolk. Lord Edward was Standardbearer 
to the King in the 1st Henry VIII, and Lord Admiral in 
1512. He was a very distinguished commander both 
and land, particularly in the French wars, but perished April 
25, 1513, in a daring attempt to destroy some French 8 
which were in Conquet Bay under cover of land bat! e 
main fleet of the French being at the same time bl up 
wv ie in por pashan. ane Edward leapt on board one of 
enemy’s eys, bu Own getting cut adrift, he was 
mmiast of his enemies, when taking off his symbol of 
rank as Admiral—a whistle, and throwing it into the sea, he 
fought for his life, and when last seen was pressed against 
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d his sojourn there commanded the ish con t 
Seen seen ie 
as we have seen Lord Admiral in succession to his broth 


Henry was unwilling at first to have 
recourse to coercion for this purpose. “He would first try 
persuasion, and have recourse to extremity only if 
ay failed. His directions to the Karl of Surrey there- 

re were that at the earliest opportunity he should call an 
assembly of so many of the Irish chiefs as he could induce to 
come to him, and to discourse to them upon the elementary 
principles of social order and government. If Surrey were 
sanguine of any good result he was soon undeceived. He 
had no sooner landed than the whole country was in arms 
against him. O’Neile, O’Carroll, O'Connor, O’Brien, and 


dare had sent from England. Surrey i 
of the state of the country, and advised that unless the King 
was prepared for extreme measures he should not waste money 
in partial effort. Writing subsequently to Henry himself, he 
said that the work to be done was arepetition of the conquest 
of Wales by Edward I., and it would prove at least as tedious 
and as expensive. Nevertheless ifthe King could make up 
his mind to desire it there was no insuperable difficulty. He 
would undertake the work himeelf with six thousand men. 
The difficulty would be then, however, but half overcome— 
the habits of the people were incurable. Strong castles must 
be built up and down the island like those at Conway and 
Carnarvon, and a large immigration of English colonists 
would be necessary. Either as much as this should be done, 
he thought, or nothing. Half-measures only made bad into 
worse, and a policy of repression, if not consistently main- 
tained, was unjust and pernicious. It encouraged the better 
affected of the inhabitants to show their good-will to the Gov- 
ernment, and when the Irish were again in power these per- 
sons were marked for vengeance. Practical experience was 
laid anos Henry’s philosophy, and it would have been well 
if the ing could have discerned clearly on which side the 
truth was likely to lie. For the misfortnne of Ireland tnis was 
not the case. It was inconvenient at the moment to under- 
take a outs conquest, 8 was maintained with a short 
retinue, from want of power could only enter upon a few 
— expeditions. He inflicted a heavy defeat upon 
’Neile, he stormed a castle of O’Connor’s, and showed 
with the small means at his disposal what he might have 
done with far less support than he had required. He went 
where he pleased through the country. But his course was 
‘as the way of a ship through the sea, or as the way of a bird 
through the air.’ ‘I'he elements yielded without resistance and 
cl in behind him, and after eighteen months of manful 
the use! of further enterprises con 
scale, to the sorrow and alarm of the 
Irish Council he desired and obtained his recall.” Surrey 
then returned to his post of Admiral, and ravaged the coasts 
of France, and in 1552, in prospect of a new Scotch invasion, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury was removed from his office of Lord- 
Lieutenant of the North, and Surrey put in his place as a 
more able man. In this position he played a busy part both 
in war and negotiations for many years, invading and pillag- 
ing Scotland several times, and compelling the Regent 
bany to retreat before him ina very di fal_ manner. 
On the death of his father and his succession to the Dukedom 


h tinued in his office in the North, and in the 17th Hi 
which the Tudors won the affections of their eubjects. Tn the | VILL obta sion of the caste, | c~ 


ILL. obtained a grant in reversion of the castfe, honour, an 
manor of a, in Lincolnshire, and also of several 
other manors. He was next appointed to treat for a peace 
with France, and was sent with the Duke of Suffolk against 
the insurgents of Suffolk, who had risen against illegal 
taxation, He was sent also to demand the Great Seal from 
Wolsey, and after the Cardinal’s fall threatened him through 
Cromwell, on his refusing to remove to York 80 as to be at a 
distance from the King, that “if he got not away he would 
tear him with his teeth. He was also one of the Lords who 
subscribed the articles agaiust him. And on the consequent 
failure of Wolsey’s project for founding colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswich out of the funds of the monastery of Felixton (or 
Filcheston), in Suffolk, dissolved by the Pope’s authority, the 
Duke obtained a grant in fee of that religious house with all 
belonging thereto, April 7,22ad Heary VIII. He was one of 
the Peers who subscribed the letter to the Pope in favour of 
a divorce from Catherine of Arragon. 

In October, 1532, he attended the King to his meeting with 
Francis at Boulogne, and had the order of knighthood of St. 


the latter. In 1533, on the sur- 
side ot the veseel by his enemies’ pikes, and it is supposed he | render of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, he was con‘ti- 
was borne overboard into the sea. The story that he was| tuted Earl Marshal of England. As such he presided at the 


den, and was one of the challengers 
first wife a Cal eta tin ours Kon 

id Pepper, o} 
ot the unfortunate Queen ceaeg Mean 


Henry | the 27th Henry VIII. he was 


trial of Lord Dacre for correspondence with the Scots. In 
again sent on a mission to 
France respecting the divorce, and the next year, being Pre- 
sident of the North, marched into Yorkshire to aid in sup- 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. In 31st Henry VIL. having 

from the abbot and convent of Sibton, Suffolk, the 

site of that religious house and all the lands thereto belonging, 
he procured a special Act of Parliament that the purchase 
should not be prejadicial to him (in view no doubt of the 
op intended confiscation of the remaining convent lands). 
On January 29, 82nd Henry VIII, he was constituted Lieu- 
tenant-General of the King’s forces beyond the Trent, and 


soon after sent ambassajor again to France with reference to 
the of Milan. On September 1, 1542, he was made 
pre ac of the King’s forces in the North, and in 
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plexion. Although reall aconateee Seat of 
com oug y as) herent of 
vy hes Catholic Church, he lent himself pliantly to all the 
proceedings of the King, not only in the divorce of Catherine 
of Arragon but in the subsequent tion from Rome. He 
was considered, it is true, as the leader of the Catholic party 
at the Royal Council-board, but although he fostered every 
anti-Protestant tendency in the King, he never made any 
stand against Henry when he struck at the Church of Rome 
ad took Sather in the apc 48 = came be ~_ him- 
tamely to enry’s acts of tyranny, public and private 
and the servility of his lan on these occasions emer’ 
passed even in that he King’s domestic relation with 
two members of the Howard famiiy in succession exhibited 
the Duke in a most painful and discreditable light. He glad) 
aided in the rise of his niece Anne Boleyn and the downfall 
of Wolsey, though these events involved the schism from 
R sbut when Henry’s passion for Anne cooled, when 
Jane Seymocr’s influence was in the ascendant, and the accu- 
sations whether entirely unfounded or not against the Queen 
came before the Council, the Duke behaved in such a manner 
that Anne complained to Sir William Kingston that she was 
cruelly handled by the King’s Council, “and that the Duke 
of Norfolk in answer to he: defence had said ‘ Tut, tut, tut!’ 
shaking his head three or four times.” He presided at her 
trial, and passed sentence on her and her brother Lord Roch- 
ford, being, it is said, “moved to tears” in the former in- 
stance. But he was an eager aout in the whole affair against 
her, and he also deserted his other hapless niece, Catherine, in 
the hour of her danger, and could find no sympathy in either 
case except for the merciless King. But retribution was pre- 
paring for him in his own family. His first wife had been 
dy Anne Plentagene!, third daughter of Edward IV., ac- 
cording to one story betrothed to him in the reign of Richard 
IIL, but whom he married on the 4th February, 1495, Henry 
VIL. himself giving her away. He seems to have lived hap- 
pily with her for sixteen years, and had four sons who died in 
infancy. But a few months after her death he married Eliza- | 
beth Stafford, eldest daughter of Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham. They had several children, the eldest of whom was 
Henry, the poet Earl of Surrey. There was also a daughter, 
Mary, who was married when about fourteen or fifteen to 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, natural son of Henry 
VILL, a boy of fourteen, who died three or four years after- 
wards. The remaining child of the Duke of Norfoik’s second 
marriage who lived to maturity was Thomas, afterwards 
created by Elizabeth, January 13, 1559, Viscount Howard of 
Bindon, Dorset (which title became extinct in 1610.) Bitter 
altercations arose between the Duke of Norfolk and his second 
wife, a woman of violent spirit, whose letters on the subject 
seem to bear a tinge of insanity. She accused the Duke of 
keeping a mistress in the house, one Elizabeth Holland, whom 
she in one place calls a laundrymaid, in another a relation of 
Lori Hussey’s. Her elder son and daughter took the side of 
their father, arid she is equally violent in her abuse of them. 
She separated from the Duke. Such had been the household 
ia which young Catherine Howard had been brought up. 
Surrey was the most accomplished young man of the age, 
higa-spirited ani gallant to rashness, and a scholar as well as 
a soldier. But he was also wayward and fanciful, full of ex- 
travagance both of thought and act, haughty and arrogant 
in respect of his birth beyond any man of the time, a warm- 
hearted and affectionate husband to his wife, Lady Frances 
Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford, but yet given to brawls 
and riotous excesses which we should now consider incom- 
patible with the character of a gentleman. Romance has 
gathered its fabulous mist around his early life. He is made 
the hero of a tournament at Florence when it would appear 
that he never visited Italy, and his supposed love for the fair 
Geraldine is reduced to a mythical character when we find 
that she was a child of only ten years old when his sonnets 
were composed, and only eighteen at the time of his death. 
The Howards had fallen into disfavour ever since the charges 
against Catherine Howard, which disclosed much of the home 
lite of the family little creditable to its morality, and was a 
severe blow to the Catholic party of which they were the 
leaders. The Duke, weary at hisloss of power and the rising 
influence of the upstart Seymours, engaged in dangerous in- 
trigues and secret meetings with the French Ambassador and 
other agents of the foreigu Catholics to secure the re-ascend- 
ancy of the Catholic party im England. Surrey, more ambi- 
tious and imprudent, speculated on the possibilities of his 
father becoming Regent or Protector after the death of the 
King, and allowed his followers to talk of him asa Prince, 
rounding much of his Royal descent from Edward I. In 
anuary, 1543, some of this vague talk came to the knowledge 
of the Council, in consequence of a discreditable riot in the 
Borough in which Lord Surrey and his noble young asso- 
ciates hed engaged. Surrey was admonished and committed 
to a short restraint. But as the health of the King declined 
the hopes and the fears of the Howards grew higher, and 
Surrey became more and more imprudent. He and his sister, 
the Dachess of Richmoud, had quarrelled. She had adopted 
Protestant opinions, and Surrey though he did not scruple to 
eat meat in Lent was violent against the Protestant party, if 
not against the Protestant faith. He did not conceal his 
scorn of the “new men” (this probably was the key to his 
Catholic bias), and when after « military failure in France 
Hertford superseded him and retrieved the lost laurels of 
England, Surrey’s mortification was intense, and he loudly 
threatened that one day the Seymours should smart for it. 
The Seymours were not gentle, meek-spirited men, and Sur- 
rey was soon made to feel this. The King seems to have had 
an idea of reconciling the two greatest families in the realm 
by marrying the Duchess of Richmond to one of the Sey- 
mours, brother to Hertford. The lady was probably not 
averse to the match, but Surrey opposed it, and according to 
his sister’s statement, first to Sir Gawin Carew and afterwards 
to the Council at her brother’s trial, advised her to return eva- 
sive answers tothe King, and by obtaining repeated interviews 
with him on the subject gain his love, and so rule him and 
the kingdom as his mistress. According to her account she 
rejected the idea with indignation ; but the charge (not soim- 
possible in itself, considering the times) must be jeft to restou 
her uusupported evidence. But this graver charge was not 
preferred until after another proceeding of Surrey’s had 
brought down upon him the jealous anger of the King. To- 
wards the close of November, 1546, as is asserted, Surrey 
made a change in the armorial bearings on his shield. By 
grant of Richard IL. to the Mowbrays they, and consequently 
the Howards as their represen‘atives, were entitled to bear 


and November invaded and wasted Scotland with ; the arms of England in the second quarter as collaterals of the 
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of the matter there seems little doubt that Surrey and his 
father at this time were playing a dan game, not aim- 
ing indeed probably at the Crown itself, but at the exclusive 
few wo mae of the State and the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion, whatever might be the wishes of the young 
King and his relatives. 

Duchess of Richmond in her examination endeavoured 
to shift the blame off her father’s shoulders as much as possi- 
ble, and throw it all on her brother; but Norfolk, by himself 
admitting in his letters to the King and Council that he had 
been guilty ofa treasonable act by bearing the arms, cut off 
any chance, however slight, of his or his son being judicially 
acquitted. On the 13th January, 1547, Surrey was tried be- 
fore a special commission at the Guildhall, and after a spirited 
defence of himself was found guilty, sentenced, and executed 
January 21, in the twenty-ninth year of hisage. The Duke 
of Norfolk was proceeded against in Parliament by bill of at- 
tainder; it was pressed forward through the Houses by an 
urgent message from the Crown, Henry’s enemies say be- 
cause he was dying and wished to sate his vengeance on Nor- 
folk first, his friends because he was about tu have his succes- 
sor crowned before he died, and it was n to degrade 
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were killed on account of it, of those that died of it, of those 
that recovered, and of those that were still ailing. The whole 
number reported as attacked in the period of about four 
months, or from the 19th cf June to the 14th of October, was 
17,678. Out of this number 6,866 were killed to save their 
flesh, and 7,912 died, while no more than 848 recovered, leav- 
ing 2,017 under treatment. The number that recovered is, 
no doubt, very small, but there ought to be added those which 
might have recovered had they not been slaughtered, and 
those which might do so from among those under treatment. 
During the four months in question the plague has extended, 

ing to the Report, over twenty-nine counties in Eng- 
land, two in Wales, and sixteen in Scotland. Thus, then, out 
of the eighty-four counties of Great Britain forty-seven only 
have been attacked ; and as to the kingdom of Ireland, this 
plague has not reached at all. Supposing the estimate of the 
horned cattle of Britain to be tolerably near the truth when 
estimated at 7,000,000, the animals attacked will form no 
more than about 1-400th of the whole, and the deaths, exclud- 
ing the animals slaughtered on suspicion and used for food, 
very little less;than 1-900th part. The judicious Report of 
Mr. McLean makes the proportion no more than one death in 
1,000. He calls the deaths, on the authority of the veterinary 
department of the Privy Council, 6,711 in four months’ time, 
which would make the yearly deaths, supposing the same 
mortality to continue for the rest of the year, to amount to 
little more than 20,000, counterbalanced by an importation of 
foreign cattle at the rate of 1,000 a day, or 365,000 for the 
year, so that for every animal that dies cighteen are im- 


Norfolk from the right of assisting at the coronation. Pro-| ported. 


bably Henry or those about bim wished to secure the new 
Government by patting Norfolk out of their way by a Parlia- 
mentary attainder. he Royal assent was given to the bill 
of attainder January 27, but the next day King Henry him- 
self was no more. The Duke's life was not sought by the 
Protector Seymour, but he remained a close prisoner in the 
Tower all the reign of Edward VI. On the triumphant en- 
try of Queen Mary into London, August 3, 1553, he was re- 
leased from the Tower, and at once and defore the formal re- 
peal of his attainder in the first Parliament of Mary was 
treated as Duke of Norfolk and had his lands restored. Ona 
the 18th of the month he presided as High Steward on the 
trial of Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. On Wyat’s in- 
surrection in 1554 the Duke raised 200 horse and 600 foot, and 
although more than eighty years of age marched at their head 
to Rochester. He succeeded in defeating a party of insur- 
gents on the road, but his army being wrought upon deserted 
him aflerwards, and he had to escape as he best could leav- 
ing the metropolis open to Wyat. After the suppression of 
the rising—thanks to Queen "s firmness—the Duke re- 
tired from public life to his seat of Kenninghall in Norfolk, 
where he made his will, and died a month afterwards, Aug- 
ust 25, 1554. By the inquisition taken after his death he pos- 
sessed the following manors and lordships in the county of 
Norfolk :—The manors of Hameworth Parva, Framlingham, 
Syslond, Dykesborough, Hopham, and the hundred of Laun- 
dish; the manors of West Walton, Walpole-Hitcham, West 
Rudham, Castleacre, West Barsham, Systerne, Kempston, 
Narmanborough, Hellgaye, Bagthorpe, Heringsale, Great 
Massingham, Lodden, and the advowson of the church of 
Welles; the manors of Heringham, Stafford, Barringham, 
Warham, Byston, East Rudham, West Rudham, Barncet, Tal- 
terford, Tatterset, Tittesale, Thorp Market, Rolle, Wroxham, 
and Rectory ; the rectories of Hallvergate, Salown, and Ken- 
ninghall; the manors of Farsfield, boldisham, and the 
site of the monastery of Thetford; the rectories of Great 
Framlingham, Parringlond, St. Mary’s Hill, Walton, Hokham, 
and Wisted ; the rectory and advowsons of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. Nicholas in Thetford, and the advowsons of the 
«Vicarages of the said ehurches; the manors of St. Mary’s 
Hil), Tottington, Galesthorp, and 40s. 4d. rent out of the ma- 
nor of Bodney, and the advowson of the vicarages thereof; 
the manors of Halwyke, Norwyke, Sainton, Lynford, Lang- 
ford, Croxton, Walton alias Monk’a-Wyke-in-Walton, Kilver- 
ston, Aslacton, and their several rectories and advowsons of 
the vicarages ; the manors of Kenninghall, Ersham, Formset, 
Southfield, Shelfanger, Fryers, Sherwoods, Vissdelewes, site 
of the monastery of Boylands, site of the college of Rush- 
worth, with the manor and rectory of Rushworth; the man- 
ors of Shadwele, Wynfarthinge, Haywoods, and lands called 
Howard’s lands in Tylney: the hundred of Gyllerosse, and 
half the hundred of Ersham ; the rectories of Rowton, Castle- 
acre, Walpole, Southweke, Wyggenhall, Methwold, Slew- 
sham, East Barsham, Hitcham, Newton, and Toftres. These 
lands, which the Duke calls “good and stately gear,” that 
wily statesman on his attainder petitioned the King to have 
settled on the Prince of Wales, to prevent of course their be- 
ing irrevocably scattered among other families. He regained 
most of them when the attainder was removed, and died one 
of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest, noble in Eug land. 
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THE ROYAL CATTLE-PLAGUE REPORT. 


The Royal Commissioners have been more busy than suc- 
cessful. In little more than a month they have produced a 
Report which takes up full seven columns of the 7imes to tell 
us almost nothing material that we did not all of us know 
before, and ending with a recommendation which, if any Go- 
vernment were so dull and rash as to act on it, would be 
enough to produce an insurrection. Out of the twelve Com- 
missioners seven only sign the main Report. Atthe head of 
these stands the name of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, from 
whose pre-eminent abilities we expected better things. Four 
of the Commissioners make a Report of their own, which is a 
protest against the monstrous recommendation of the majo- 
rity. At the head of these dissentients stands the President 
of the Commission, Lord Spencer, followed by that of another 
nobleman, Lord Cranborne, men from their position knowing, 
it may be presumed, something more of the question in hand 
than lawyers, physicians, and chemists. A single Commis- 
sioner makes a Report of hisown. We know nothing of Mr. 
McLean beyond what is contained in this document, and that 
he is a most distinguished civil engineer. His Report, how- 
ever, proves him to be a man of sound sense and thorough 
practical knowledge of his subject, and we have not the 
smaliest doubt in predicting that his views will be those ac- 
cepted by Parliament and the country, while those of his 
theoretical brethren will most assuredly be rejected. 

The ot the Commissioners furnishes a good detail 


r 

But here comes the formidable contrivance for extirpating 
the disease, and we give it in the words of the Commissioners 
themselves, for so great a curiosity deserves to be presented 
in the most authentic andindisputable form. “ Against a dis- 
ease,” sry they, “ which is highly contagious, undiscoverable 
at a certain stage, and too widely diffused for an army of in- 
spectors to cope with it, there is clearly but one remedy 
which would be certainly and absolutely effectual. That re- 
medy is to prohibit everywhere for a limited time any move- 
ment ofvattie from one place to another. Enforce this, and 
within a time which cannotglast very long the disease is at an 
end. It must stand still, and it must starve for want of nutri- 
ment. This great sacrifice would certainly eradicate the evil ; 
we cannot say so of any sacrifice less than this.” 

Well done, gentleman Doctrinaires of the Commission! 
Your mad project may be well called a “great sacrifice,” for 
it supposes the arrest for an indefinite time of all cattle fairs 
and trysts, of all the cattle markets of Britain, of the supply 
ofevery town ofthe island, from London to a hamlet, with a 
total prohibition of the conveyance of foreign, and for] that 
matter, of Irish cattle too, beyond the spot they Jandon. In 
a word, it supposes the suspension of a ce of which 
the yearly value is estimated to be £60,000,000! The Com- 
missioners themselves admit the total “inability of an army 
of inspectors to cope” with the disease. If the inspectors at 
a few market towns and a few seaports were unable to con- 
tend with the disease, what is in reason to be hoped for from 
a cordon sanitaire that must be dispersed over 80,000 square 
miles of surface ? We venture to affirm, and rest satisfied that 
we shall have the public voice with us, that so insane and im- 
a @ project was never before submitted to a British 
public. 

But the Commissioners themselves have furnished ampl2 
materials for the refutation of their own wild scheme. They 
pronounce the murrain of 1745 “to be exactly the same with 
the present plague.” Suppose this to bethe case. Remedial 
measures were taken in that and subsequent years, with the 
hope of arresting or suppressing the disease, very similar to 
the scheme now submitted. Several Acts of Parliament were 
passed, authorizing the Privy Council to issue rules for the 
extirpation of the disease. The rules thus established pro- 
duced no effect in stopping the ravages, and in 1747 a suspen- 
sion of all fairs and movements of cattle, except for slaughter, 
was commanded throughout the kingdom for three months. 
This order proving ineffectual, it was renewed in 1750. In 
spite of these and mary subsequent arbitrary rules, tie inflic- 
tion of a remedy which in the present state of intelligence 
would not be tolerated for a day, the murrain lasted until 1756, 
when it seems to have worn itself out. 

Strange to say, the Commissioners see all the difficulties of 
carrying their unfeasible project into effect. ‘ We are per- 
fectly sensible,” say they, “of the vast train of losses and in- 
conveniences, public and private, which must attend upon 
such a measure ;” and yet they conclude with the conviction 
“thet it is best for the country, and even for the interests 
which will suffer most in the first instance, that the prohibi- 
tion against the circulation of cattle should be maintained in 
its integrity.” * * How long would the universal proscrip- 
tion of intercourse last which is recommended by the Com- 
missioners, when there are now several towns as populous as 
was London 100 years ago—more influential, more intelligent, 
and more sensitive? The Government that had the indiscre- 
tion to act as the Commissioners recommend would not, Par- 
liament sitting, last a week. 

The nearest plague in origin and character to the cow-pest, 
or at least as near to it as a disease in man to one in the 
lower animals can be, is the Asiatic cholera. Both have all 
the appearance of new diseases, both originated at known 
points, and both are highly but capriciously contagious. 
What, then, have embargoes, quarantines, and corps sanitatres 
done to extirpate or even to stay the march of cholera in the 
period of eight-and-forty years since its well ascertained ori- 
gin? Absolutely nothing; it has been found utterly uncon- 
trollable. A good deal has been done towards mitigating its 
attacks, and a good deal by a sanitary preparation which ren- 
ders the body less liable to receive the poison. The same 
thing may be done in the case of the cattle-pest (even already 
six in the hundred of the cattle attacked are saved), but 
nothing more. We must hear no more, then, of Gamgeean 
slaughter, or of Royal Commissioners’ projects of extirpation, 
as futile as barbarous, and far more mischievous. These Com- 
missioners call their ridiculous Report the “ First,” and we 
earnestly hope it may also be their last.—Hzaminer, Nov. 18. 
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A FITTING FUNERAL. 


Tom Sayers, the pugilist, was buried on Wednesday, at 
Highgate Cemetery, under circumstances which can only be 
described by the word ful. Soon after mid-day a vast 








of the tic and quasi-official details respecting the pro- 
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lived, and the main road and pavement from 
what looked like an execution mo 


to the of Sa an partly, there can be no 
question, Ont al deletonce 10 te evidently predatory instincts 


esting, swearing, and rough chaff, wishes that 
the oc- 


1 pee 01 ,, were 
cupations most in vogue. All the way from High street to 


the same class of people, on foot, in carts, and 
en 


dil for the hero’s grave. 
Aetne 


cemetery itself the gates were guarded by what 


seemed a strong body of policemen, who only admitted peo- 


ple who cither “ gave the number of their tomb,” or otherwise 
justified their claim to enter. At two P. M. this crowd was 
easily kept in order, but half-an-hour later a successful rush 
was made, and some hundred sturdy vagabonds carried the 
gates by main force, amid the yells and shouts of their com- 
panions. The police, who behaved splendidly throughout a 
most trying day, succeeded in reclosing the gates, and in 
again exercising discrimination as to whom they should ad- 
mit. As it was, the tombs and covered crypts were crowded 
with people who turbulently jostled and laughed, trampled 
on the grass, and defiled the graves with as little reverence 
for the place they were in as if it had been an old prize-ring. 
The succeeding two hours were taken up in watching the 
hand-to-hand contests between the police outside and the ra- 
pidly increasing crowd of roughs, in the arrival and admission 
of tavern celebrities, each admission being the struggle on the 
part of those who wanted to force their way, aan securing 
vantage ground from which to see the procession. 

Soon after four P. M. the sound of drums and trumpets 
was heard, and a brass band playing the Dead March; 
feathers, hearse *and mourning coaches, struggled through 
the surging, disorderly mob. Sayers's pony and dog- 
cart, with his magnificent dog, the sole occupant of 
the latter, followed: immediately after the hearse. 
The police contrived to keep back the attendant mob a few 
moments, but as soon as the coffin was taken into the ceme- 
tery chapel, and before the carriages had filled in, the crowd 
of thieves and blackguards proved too strong for those op- 
posed to them, and the gates were again stormed. The mem- 
bers of the baud, while in the act of playing the Dead March, 
were scattered pell-mell, their instruments flying over-head, 
and themselves running for safety. Hundreds of the foulest 
scum of the back courts and alleys of London, the creatures 
who only come to light in the aggregate at an execution, or 
racecourse, or an illegal wy ground, rushed in to hold sa- 
turnalia at thé grave side. All this time the noble brute in 
the dog-cart looked on with stern composure, as if to prove 
his superiority to the degraded wretches around him. For a 
few minutes the police were completely overcome. They 
were a mere handful of men against the enemy, but they 
subsequently rallied, and once more succeeded in closing the 
cemetery gates. Many of the roughs were trodden down in 
the raid, and after it was over the gasping, speechless forms 
stretched at no unfrequent intervals on the grass, or reared 
by their luckier comrades against the tombs while neckcloths 
were torn open and animation restored, spoke to the severity 
of the conflict. 
® Such were the last obsequies of Thomas Sayers, and such 
the tributes of respect paid by a large section of his admirers 
—a good-tempered, timeducated man, whose stout heart and 
unbounded animal courage inspired the respectable clusses 
with such admiration that they subscribed to keep him in idle- 
ness for life; who became the idol of pot-houses, and died of 
peony and whose funeral was a riot.—London paper, No- 
vember 18. 





—_———@—_—_—_—— 
EARL RUSSELL AND MR. ADAMS. 

In a supplement to the London (Gazette, published on the 
11th inst., there is a long correspondence between Earl 
Russell, when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Adams. 

The first letter, dated Oct. 14, is from Earl Russell, to cor- 
rect a misconception of Mr. Adams as to the commission pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to which 
to refer all claims arising during the late civil war which 
the two Powers shall agree to refer to the commissioner», The 
object of Earl Russell is to point out that his offer did not in- 
volve the reference to such commission of any acts committed 
by her Majesty's subjects out of the jurisdiction of H. M. 
Government, and therefore beyond their control. “In con- 
formity with his whole argument,” says Earl Ricsell, “ and in 
conformity with the views entertained by the Government of the 
United States in former times, H. M. Government did not hold 
th lves responsible for such acts.” Mr. Adams's reply, 
dated Oct. 17, states that, in view of the reasons given by Karl 
Russell why such a mode of adjustment would not be accept- 
able to HM. Government, no proposal of “ umpirage” be- 
tween the two Powers would be insisted on or submitted to 
on the part of the U.8.Government. The proposal for some 
form of commission still remained under consideration, and 
he requested from Earl Russell more information in regard to 
the precise nature of the claims which H. M. Government 
would be disposed to agree to refer, and what it would not be 
willing to refer, to the proposed commission. Earl Russell, 
on the 19th of Oct., acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Adams’s 
request, and states the willingness of H. M. Government to 
supply the information as soon as it can be prepared. 

On the 8rd of Nov., Karl Russell, in a long letter to Mr. 
Adams, reverts to the original discussion, for the purpose of 
clearing up misconceptions as to the course and conduct of 
Great Britain during the recent contest in America. He does 
not consider it incumbent on him to repeat or enlarge upon 
his arguments in reference to the alleged precipitate recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights, or the contrast drawn between the 
conduct of H. M. Government in the late civil war and that 
of France during the American war of independence. He ex- 

resses surprise at the confidence felt by Mr. Adams taat 
i. M. Government would acquiesce in a doctrine which the 
U. 8. during more than thirty years declared to be opposed to 
the law and practice of nations, and grant reparation on 

rounds which the U. 8. had positively, constantly, and so- 
Caaly rejected, when urged by Portugal in a similar case. 
In the case of the Alabama, evidence had been asked for sufii- 
cient to obtain a verdict, and as Earl Hussell did not consider 
himself a judge of the sufficiency of the evidence tendered by 
Mr. Adams, he referred the question to the law officers of the 
crown. Earl Russell respectfully but decidedly repels the 
charges of not using reasonable diligence, and of the late and 
the present Attorneys-General being either ignorant of the 
law or purposely mis-stating. To thealarming picture drawn 
by Mr. Adams of the consequences which migbt arise from 
conduct of H. M. Government precisely similar to that of the 
U. 8. Government towards Portugal, Earl Russell replies that 
American Secretaries of State haye always maintained that 
the U. #., as a neutral Power, were the sole judges of the de- 
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regarding which representations had 
been made, as the Louisa Ann Fanny, &c. ° 
Prosecutions for eargqeens of men for Confederate 


1. Mr. Rumball (Rappahannock) 

(G and Florida), convicted. 3, Campbell (Georgia), 
convicted. Seymour, Cunningham, and Buchanan (Rap- 
pahannock), \convicted. 5, Capt. Corbett (Shenandoah), case 
pending. 


When it was found that 


acquitted. 2, Jones and 


such vessels as the Rappahannock 
and Amphion, al h useless to H. M. navy, might be re- 
converted into cruisers, instructions were given 
that no more ships should be sold out of H. M. navy. More- 
Capt. Osborne’s fleet returned from China, and it 


dismantled in British ports. Finally, as will have been shown 
by the preceding statement, every representation of Mr. 
Adams was 

ferred, when 
ments of H. M. Government, without even a day’s delay. 


The long memorandum just published by Lord Russell, 
giving in full detail the history of the action of the English 

vernment on the different occasions when it was invited 
by the Federals to do its duty as a neutral in frustrating ille- 
gal schemes for aiding the federates from British terri- 
tory, produces an — «ye which we hope, and even ex- 
pect, will be favourable in America, and which cannot fail 
to be fayourasle here. Lord Russell shows that, from the 
very commencement to the close of the American war, cases 
were constantly arising in which Mr. Adams called on the 
English Government to act ; that his demands were ——7 
considered, and, if declined, were declined because the law offi- 
cers declared that no illegality, or reasonable suspicion of ille- 
by ve mah ot t of the- ships the issue of which 

. Adams asked our Government to forbid turned out, as 
a@ matter of fact, to be mere blockade-runners, and conse- 
quently had no character, in the eyes of our law, that was 



















They are expected 
early part of next month, and to conclude their mission in the 
end of March or early part of April. Mr. Macdougall is at the 
head of the comm 
Thomas Ryan, M. L. C., of Montreal, and Mr. J. W. Duns- 
combe, who has been for many years Collector of Customs at 
the port of Quebec.— Mont azette, 


et wast of Sue evening bah 


good on the united brotherhoods, who, in alter- 

nately St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. Nicholas, and St. deonge, 

Pampero. Feary Miers much feeling and y ae i “ United we Stand, 
jut i iday. 


ivided we Fall."—. Y. Times, Friday 
a oe 
Canapa’s CoMMERCIAL Mission.—The Montreal Gazette 


understands that despatches have been received from 
the Imperial Government cordially concurring in the 


between the Provincial Govern- 


ents organi Wi postay tae oat 
ments with our own) res ng the o rp 
of trade with the West Indies, South and Central Naot an 
States. The gentlemen appointed on this mission will go 
armed with full power from the British government to nego- 
tiate treaties for the benefit of these colonies in the name of 
Her Majesty, to make these arrangements not only with our 
own sister colonies in the West Indies, and the Spanish and 


West Indies, but Brazil and perhaps other States. 
to sail from England on their mission in the 


mn, and the other members are the Hon. 


Tue Asyssintan Captives—We understand thet Mr. 


Rassam, having received a formal invitation from the Emperor | PS 
Theodorus, leit Massowah on the 25th of October for the 
Abyssinian 


Court. He took the route by the Matemma, and 


would probably reach that station yy the middle of this 
month. If not detained there by the Kin 

at Gondar before December. Messages received from the 
prisoners show that they were awaiting Mr. Rassam’s visit 
with great anxiety—fears being entertained if he did not ac- 
cept the Emperor's invitation Theodorus would visit the of- 
fence on the captives.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


g, he would arrive 





A Noan’s Arx.—By the Aberdeen clipper, Martha Birnie, 


which sails for Melbourne next Wednesday, a shipment of 
live stock goes forward 
matisation point of view. 


of no ordinary interest in an accli- 


We have before spoken of the feats in conveying stock to 


and from the antipodes of Mr. Martin Thatcher, the travelling 
agent of the Melbourne Society, whose function it is to super- 
intend the-transit of valuable animals, and of whose services 
the society liberally permits private persons to avail them- 
selves, so long as the project of acclimatisation is kept strictly 


not perfectly legal, Of nineteen vessels as to which Mr.| in vie 


Adams lodged complaints, only five subsequently hoisted the 
Confederate ensign. In three instances out of the five, in- 
formation was not received of the nature and destination of 


of prevention ; in one instance, the vessel was equipped and 
armed in a Confederate port; ani the fifth ship, the notorious 
Alabama, succeeded in what Lord Russell terms “ baffling the 
vigilance of the authorities” at the very moment of her in- 
tended seizure. Practically, the issue between England and 
America is now narrowed to the one case of the Alabama.— 
Saturday Review, Nov. 18. 
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ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ST. ANDREW'S 
SOCIETY. 


Last evening the St. Andrew’s Society, held their annual 
_ meeting at Delmonico’s, showing from their Treasurer’s re- 


rich silk banner LA Vice-President, Wm. Paton, and by 
tly, with a new plate of rare design for 
engraving the certificates of membersbip. 
business of the society having thus concluded, the ; 
numbering 150, moved in to dinner, which was superbly 
in Delmonico’s style. 
The room was agreeably, not profusely decorated, the most 
attractive object on entering being a large transparency of St. 
Andrew, and the cross decussate, and blooming at his feet in 


Preceded by two pipers in fair clansman dress, discoursing 
that music w by some is called most eloquent and heart- 
ene, the pasty entered the saloon and were seated. 

The it then called upon Rev. Dr. McLeod, who said 
SFae mere attached withover the Scots’ 
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40 linnets, a few red-legged partrid, 


Ww. 
Mr. Thatcher starts on the present occasion with 90 Angora 


goats of the purest breed, which have just arrived for this 
purpose from Smyrna; he next has four fine half-grown 
ostriches, reared ia the Botan’ pre- 
sented - the society by M. Hardy, the director of that estab- 


ical Gardens at Algiers, and 


To this are added some rare waterfowl, poultry 


‘o 
presented by the French Society, and a collec- 


and Pigeons, 
tion of that fine songster, the Calandre lark of the south of 


, presented by M. Ramel, of Paris. The next contri- 


France, 
bution to Mr. Thatcher’s miscellaneous collection consists 
of 35 of the beautiful crimson Vi 


ian nightingales of 
North America, 50 English robins, and 40 of the pretty little 


common squirrel ; these three last species having been pre- 


sented to the society by Mr. Edward Wilson, so long asso- 
ciated with that body. In addition to these, Mr. Thatcber 
also takes forward for the society 40 blackbirds, 40 skylarks, 

ges, also some ‘Algering 
sand-grouse, and a quantity of starlings. And he takes out 
for private colonists, or to be otherwise disposed of in the 


colony, about 50 English partridges, 50 hares, a number of 


pheasants, and more than £1,000 worth of prize poultry of the 
very best strains of blood in game fowl, white and black 
Spanish, Brahma Pootra, &c., Ke. ° 

We feel sure that every sincere friend of the cause of accli- 


matisation will join us in wishing success to this regular 

Noah’s ark, and in doing all honour to the spirit of the colo- 

nists, who are taking intelligent means of stocking up their 

aoe oan? = that is beautiful, useful, and interesting. 
fv. 11. 





ABERDEEN Docks.—The harbour and docks of Aberdeen 
present us with a remarkable example of a successful struggle 
with natural difficulties, Enormous sums of money have been 
laid out on them under the direction of the most eminent 
engineers, such as Smeaton and Rennie. Indeed the harbour has 
at length become one of the best tidal harbours in Scotland. 
In 1843 an Act of Parli it was obtained for the construc- 
fion of a wet dock, which has been accomplished under the 
superintendence of Mr. Abernethy, and covers an area of 34 acres. 
The cost of the harbour improvements of Aberdeen amounts to 
nearly one million sterling. The pier, which was originally 
planned by Smeaton and enlarged by Telford, is carried out into 
deep water. It is 2,000 ft. in length and about 30 ft. in breadth, 
and, including the parapet, stands about 15 ft. above high water. 
It is built of immense blocks of granite, varying from 5 to 40 
tons in weight. We may add here that the revenues of the har- 
bour are now in a flourishing condition. Last year there was a 
heavy surplus, of which, we believe, there has been some diffi- 
culty in disposing to the satisfaction of all parties, 











@Amenican Genenosity.—The Pazs states that the com- 
pany which owned the steamer St. John, in New York, has 
acted most generously in the case of the lamented 
family Archambault. They bave not only defrayed the 
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Te Last New Turse mx Dresses.—Imagine a white 
lace dress stuck all over with real, though, of course, stuffed love- 


birds, the interstices being filled up with beetles—not “‘ the little 
beetle which we tread upon,” nothing of that sort, but 
fine gold and green insects, such as we see in the growing dark- 


ness of a Neapolitan summer night. The birds rather remind one 
of Italy, too. They wre like those warblers which we see there 
served up on polenta. Last year the female mind was insane 
about boots ; heels like pegs placed in the middle of the foot, 
een. ao.: Nae. Git, Sen ae Dee ite did not soil the 
wearer. is year the madness has the brain, and luna- 
tic bonnets are the natural result. Bonnets? How can that be 
a bonnet which has no crown, no front, no back? It must be 
“ nothing,” like Sheridan’s celebrated “ footless stocking with- 
out a leg.” —Paris letter. 


VALvE or LAND IN THE City oF Lonpon.—The site, in 
Gracechurch s of the old Spread le Tavern, which 
building was pulled down recently, was sold by auction yes- 
terday. The sale, which was conducted by Messrs. Fox and 
Bousefield, created an cn tid that on amt Garraway’s. a 
many persons appeared to an journment to 

ye accommodation of the London Tavern was necessary. 
ere the plot was sold. It contained in all 12,600ft., 5,600ft. 
of which were leasehold for a long term, and the rest freehold. 
;~ _ bid was £50,000 and the final one £95,000.—Butlder, 

lov. 11. 


A Brier Norice.—Victor Hugo’s new volume of poems 
has a prodigious success; the first edition was cleared off by the 
first demand, and it is now at the fourth, if not the fifth. Les 
Chansons are charmingly written, and will add greatly ‘co he 
reputation of their author, who seems for the moment to have 

uitted his eclecticism, and to have flung himself honestly into 
the arms of the Muses and Graces. The new chansons have none 
of that ferocious philosophy which made some of his later pro- 
ductions distasteful to many people ; they fulfil Milton’s require- 
ments as regards’ poetry—they are; “simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate.” 
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The Week in Europe. 


journals of the elder world, which have been delivered here 
during the week—the latest from Liverpool and London being 
dated on the 18th ult. 

And we may, in the firat place, congratulate our country- 
men that the intended expedition against Bhootan, the pesti- 
lent little State on the Eastern confines of Bengal, will pro- 
bably be abandoned. A telegram has been received at the 
East India Department, dated Sattara, November 14, to the 
effect that a treaty of peace had been gigned by Colonel Bruce 
on the previous day. Someslight doubts have been expressed 
as to the possibility of this good news having traversed the 
intermediate space in the time given, excessive speed 
being engrossed, according to vulgar adage, by news 
that is unwelcome. Without dragging our readers 
through a chapter on the geography of jungles, we 
limit ourselves to the expression of a hope that the tidings 
may be presently confirmed. Neither advantage nor glory 
was to be gained by a contest with such enemies.—From 
another far-away quarter, too, the intelligence is acceptable. 
The Colonists of New Zealand, unassisted by the Queen’s 
troops, have continued to combat the Maories with military 
skill and success, and have furthermore evinced a politic 
generosity in dealing with these Aborigines, which was 
searcely expected at their hands. They have proclaimed, 
when victorious, a liberal amnesty to the insurgent and de- 
feated natives. 

Turning to affairs at home, we have to note the arrest of a 
fellow named Stephens, supposed to be, or to have been of 
late, the Head-Centre of Fenianism in Ireland. He was liv- 
ing, about two miles from Dublin, in somewhat luxurious 
style, in a house amply provided with sustenance for an inde- 
finite period, and with arms to defend himself against assail- 
ants. Neverthelese, when tracked home by the police, he 
surrendered at discretion, reserving the thunders of his 
epoken wrath for the Magistrate who committed him for trial 
on a charge of high treason, and manifesting in Court all the 
ludicrous pomposity of men who play at conspiring. Cau- 
tious, however, as such creatures may be in regard to them- 
selves, they are bloodthirsty enough on some occasions. The 
spirit of vitriol-throwing Mitchel is encouraged among the 
ignorant ; and to shoot down soldiers or policemen is held 
to be a virtue. The two detectives, into whose hands 
Stephens fell, have been fired upon in a Dublin street 
and severely wounded, the cowardly perpetrators of the act 
escaping for the moment, though it is heartily to be desired 
that the public may ere long have “a more satisfactory ac- 
quaintance” with them.—The capture of the leader having 
thrown fresh dismay among the followers of the “cause,” a 
local paper hints that the President of the Irish Republic in 
America had provided against any such catastrophe, by the 
transfer of Stephens’s place and functions to another unnamed 





Several items invite attention, as the eye ranges ‘over the - 
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A London print, in rejoinder, hopes that this is 
true, inasmuch as an organized rebellion is more manageable 
jhan a rebellion that Jacks head. “There is no vital part 
jaa polypus,” says our contemporary, “as there is in the 
jowest mammal.”—Other arrests have also been made; but 
the public, with its habitual impatience, begins to clamour 
for the trials. The ridiculous Fenian law proceedings against 
the Lord Lieutenant, and sundry other officials, have been 





Nothing further has apparently been settled with respect to 
reconstruction of the Ministry. Sir Charles Wood is re- 
to be progressing to recovery ; but he was not present 

st a Cabinet Council held on the 16th ult., and, in fact, re- 
and abstinence from business are strictly enjoined upon 
jim. Whether Earl Russell will, or will not, bring forward 
smeasure for extending the electoral franchise is discussed, 
pat it is not known beyond the Whig cliques. For our own 
part, it seems rather a sorry spectacle, this thrusting the right 
of suffrage upon utterly indifferent classes of people. The 
party dodge is transparent, and not creditable.—Tidings of 
the Jamaica insurrection having been published, and the ter- 
rble particulars of both crime and retribution detailed at 
jogth, an immense field for comment has been opened. 








fo natural rejoicing at the suppression of the revolt, 
bas succeeded much critical testing of the means 
employed to suppress it. As usual, the assumed ex- 
ponents of public opinion are divided ; and into a question, 
which ought to have no political side, enters the whole ele- 
ment of prejudice and dogmatism. There, as here, the slum- 
bering antipathies of race are inopportunely revived, and 
must of necessity bias the judgment. There, as here, while 
some cry Out that the Blacks must be put down and kept 
down, and that any means to this end are lawful, others ar- 
nign the inhumanity of the drum-head tribunals and take 
shame to themselves for the cruel vindication of authority. 
Itis contended, and not without reason, that—while it was 
@ential to tread out the very embers of the plot—so soon as 
ill danger had ceased, it was equally incumbent that justice 
md only justice should be adminstered. The gross exaggera- 
tions published here, as to the number of negroes hanged 
and otherwise punished, had not found place in the journals 
of the capital. If their conductors had seen, as we have seen, 
hundreds magnified mto thousands, the groan of indignation 
would have gone up to Heaven. As itis, we incline to think 
tbat the subject will not pass by without official or parlia- 
mentary enquiry, or both. It may furthermore be noted that 
the animadversions passed at home upon the conduct of cer- 
tain military officers in Jamaica, in this matter, are far more 
pungent than any that have fallen from our New York cen- 
sore, 80 far as these latter have come under our notice. Per- 
haps it is that the righteousness of treating rebels with all se- 
verity has, for once, over-ridden Anglophobia. Our severest, 
judgments will come from ourselves. Nor is this the only 
point, on which we are open to taunt, at this particular 
instant. Last week we chronicled, with a befit- 
ting expression of disgust, the death of a notorious 
Prgilist, whose courage—that of a bull-dog—had enlisted for 
him the esteem of not a few wortby persons. It is humiliat- 
ing to read the account of his funeral, which is transferred 
to another column, and to remember that the vast city, in 
which such disgraceful scenes were enactec, boasts itself to be 
the centre of civilization, and sends forth acloud of Missionar- 
ies for the purpose of evangelizing the Heathen! As for the 
“ultimus Romanorum” whom London rufflanism turned out to 
honour, we hope we shall find no more factitious importance 
given to such as him, hereafter, by the London 7imes and other 
elf-appointed teachers. Indeed, as for mere animal courage 
done, there was not a policeman engaged on that disgraceful 
day in a vain endeavour to save a grave-yard from desecration, 
who did not equally merit high encomium. 

Since the interest of trade and commerce tends so palpably 
tthe prevention of all wars, it is rather an agreeable sur- 
prise to find the mercantile body of Liverpool making a stir 
to less impressive than energetic, in regard to hostilities just 
commenced by Spain against Chili, which are regarded in the 
diplomatic world as unjustifiable in the extreme. That 
France and Great Britain will interfere by remonstrance can 
hardly be doubted ; it is even believed in some quarters that 
tore active intervention will take place. It has also been 
hoped in England that the United States would join in urging 
‘upon the Spanish Government the impolicy of thus flying in 
‘he face of the world ; but to express such a wish was to ac- 
tnowledge a curious ignorance of the state of the public Ame- 
tian mind.—Sir Morton Peto, on his return home, has taken 
he earliest opportunity, afforded him by a public meeting at 
Bristol, to acknowledge his obligations for the hospitalities 
Which were lavished apon him during his late tour, and to 
pas & glowing eulogy upon the Great Republic’s resources 
tad capabilities and expanding future.—Of the still further 
‘orrespondence between Earl Russell and Mr. Adams, which 
jas appeared in print, we speak under a separate heading. — 
The youth of two of the Scottish Universities occupy, from 
ume to time, a position of singular importance before 
Me public, considering that the result of their action 




































eit respective Lord Rectors, the political, and not the 
,» merit of the candidate for the honour generally de- 
mines the well-contested issue. This may not have been 
case at Edinburgh, where Mr. Carlyle has just been 









merely a barren triumph. In the choice of] nal, trots down to the Savings’ Bank, to draw out her accu- 


Hected to the office as Mr. Gladstone’s successcr, and in op-|she must lie. Our purport was to thank the Herald tor its ¢ a ty the re a ened 
tion to Mr, Disraeli, by a vote of 657 agains 310; but it| judicious testimony to the good sense of our immediate coun- language for two years, so as to gratify the Magyars. 


clearly thus at Glasgow, where Mr. Gladstone himself, | trymen, over whom the Eagle spreads his protecting winge. | known novelists, has in the prese, for the Early English Text 





been defeated by Lord Justice Clerk, a Conservative. The 
votes were equally divided; but the Duke of Montrose, the 
Chancellor, decided against the Liberal. 





The only important news from the Continent—and it really 
is important in these days—relates to a proposed reduction of 


which forty thousand men will be struck off the roll.—The 
Cholera has greatly diminished in Par!s, and we hear little of 
it in any part of Europe. 
Earl Russell and Mr. Adams. 

Before resigning the seals of the Foreign Office, Earl Rus- 
sull has finally summed up the whole matter, that has been 
so long in controversy and so ably contested; and we com- 
mend to notice a summary elsewhere of this latest corre- 
spondence between two rivals and masters in the art of dip- 
lomatic fencing. Appended to it is also a most suggestive 
though brief paragraph from an English contemporary, 
pointing out how much was actually done by our authorities 
Guring the war, to meet the continual remonstrances and 
complaints of Mr. Adams, and at the same time not to tres- 
pass upon the rights of other parties interested. Indeed the 
general fault of the American view of the subject, both official 
and popular, lies in this, that our Government and people 
were held bound to render all possible assistance to one of 
two combatants. While the North was treating the South 
as a belligerent, we were expected to treat her as a rebel ; and 
because we demurred and demur to this extraordinary view 
of our obligations, we incur the bitterest enmity. But the 
ground has been gone over so often, that we will not be 
tempted to digress from the matter immediately before us. 
We will only say that, on reading this final correspondence, 
we are more than ever convinced that there is only one pos- 
sible weak point on our side, and that is the negligence of the 
Collector of Customs at Liverpool to prevent the sailing of the 
Alabama, 

As a mere matter of taste, we think also that Lord Russell 
erred, in closing his last letter with a suggestion that it would 
be well at the present time for the two countries mutually to 
amend their laws. The moment was exceedingly ill chosen. 
It certainly was not meant as such —for Earl Russell is too 
well bred and too prudent—but it has been interpreted here 
as an addition of insult to injury. The real explanation is 
that his Lordship—being more a man of books than of the 
world, and being also himself of phlegmatic disposition with 
a tendency to chronic tartness—makes no allowance for the 
temper of other people. He does not seem to recognize the 
fact that, however unreasonably, America is deeply irri- 
tated. 
Mr. Adams, it will be observed, formally withdraws the 
offer or suggestion of appealing to an umpire; and it is per- 
haps just as well for him that he had an opportunity of doing 
so. If we are not mistaken, it would be difficult to find in 
the whole range of foreign diplomatists, and among men of 
the old world versed in international law and practice, any 
support for the claims that he has put forward, though his 
own countrymen adhere to them with passionate clamour. 
But, furthermore, Mr. Adams enquires very naturally of Earl 
Russell what it is that his Lordship purposes to report to a 
Commission, if the chief American claims are not to be ad- 
mitted therein. On this point there is evident hesitation. It 
has been whispered that the absence of certain formalities ren- 
dered the seizure of nearly all the blockade-runners illegal. 
Can it be that this little bill of costs is also in preparation ? 





A Word of Truth from an Unexpected Quarter. 

Let no man say hereafter that all things, pertaining to 
Great Britain and Fenianism, are misrepresented in the New 
York organ of that wonderful burlesque. The Herald of 
Sunday last described how the new emblem of the new Irish 
nationality was raised, on the preceding day, over the stately 
mansion in Union Square heretofore associated with quack 
medicines, The minuteness of a reporter and the airy imag- 
ination of an editor were happily blended in the account. If 
there is mention made of furniture, carpeting, desks, and in- 
terior arrangements, we are reminded that the building “ may 
be termed the temporary Capitol of the Irish republic.” If 
we are informed that “ the edifice is leased at one thousand 
dollars per month,” we are none the less told that “the bu 
reaus of the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Treasury, Se- 
cretary of the Navy, and other departments are properly or- 
ganized and at work.” Ifthe date of the event is specified as 
being the anniversary of the evacuation of the city by the Bri- 
tish in 1783, itis grandiloquently added that “it was an ap- 
propriate day for the deed, and may be prophetic of the eva- 
cuation of Ireland by the English before the century expires.” 
It may hereupon strike the reader that this last phrase is 
exceedingly mild, nay almost tame, in view otf the Herald's 
customary prognostications. The certainty of success dwin- 
dies down into a “may be!” The impatient Emeralders are 
bidden to wait until the expiration of yet thirty-five years! 
We trust that this matter of date will not escape the eye of 
Biddy, who, fortified by the applauses of her favourite jour- 


mulated earnings, that she may invest them in these glorious 


however, is not our business. As Biddy makes her bed, so 


and here they are: “ All the {English in America could not 
get up an institution in this country like that of the Fenians 
in this city.” Entirely true ; they never could! 


Bonds, which are to be reimbursable in a certain number of 
years after the recognition of the promised Republic. This,| {he Emperor of Austria is going to take the Empress of Aus- 


The Land We Live In. 
The Meeting of Congress next week will again draw all 


the French Army. Official orders have been given, under |°7°* "Pon Washington. In the first place, the President's 


Message is expected with anxiety, for from it befogged specu- 

lators hope to glean some idea of the state of their “ foreign 

relations.” By this phrase is really meant, on this occasion 

only, the position of things in respect to Mexico and France. 

Down on the borders of Texas, while Imperialists and 
Juarists are congregated in and about Metamoras and are at 

intervals exchanging shots and blows, there is no small num- 

ber of American. sympathizers, mingling in the fray if not in 

the fight, and anxious by any means, fair or foul, 

to drag their country into it. In addition to this, 
General Grant, with all his reticeace and modesty, 
has indiscreetly let fall more than once that his 
fingers are itching for occupation in the same quarter. Now, 
as these two elements are disturbing, it would be pleasant 
to have President Johnson’s assurance—negative or posi- 
tive-—-that he has no desire to let the country be dragged into 
a war with France. As for England, notwithstanding all 
the foolish twaddle in print, and the undeniable and un- 
reasonable soreness existing in men’s minds, the Alabama 
claims do not involve an appeal to the sword. 

There is in the next place a great financial problem to be 
solved, which alone, to do it justice, would demand all the 
best talent of the country. Add to this the progress of recon- 
struction, as it is called; the admission of Southern mem- 
bers to the National Legislature ; the Reciprocity Treaty with 
the British Provinces—and on these subjects Congress will de- 
bate, we doubt not, fiercely and fully, so that a session of 
unusual interest is opening. We are but partially and in- 
directly concerned in its general legislation ; yet it will be 
impossible not to regard it with more than common intent- 
ness, 

President Johnson has issued a Proclamation restoring the 
tight of Habeas Corpus throughout the Northern States; but 
still exempting the South and the District of Columbia froin 
the benefits of that loyal safeguard. 


———___>—___—— 


jausic, 


All the town was hastening, last night as we went to press, to the 
Academy of Music, intent upon witnessing the first performance 
of Meyerbeer’s famous “L’ Africaine,”” which it is to be hoped 
will meet with triumphant success, and so reward the Manager 
for his enterprize and punctuality. And indeed some attractive 
novelty was wanting, for, though there have been some brilliant 
houses of late, there have been some rather dullevenings. ‘Don 
Giovanni’’ has never been given worse in this city, than it was a 
fortnight ago; and the same might be said of “ Robert.’? Even 
the universal favourite ‘‘ Faust,’ which drew an excellent atten- 
dance on Wednesday last, was singularly disappointicg to the 
ear, Irfre as Faust isa wretched substitute for Mazzoleni. An- 
tonucci as Mephistopheles was heavy to a degree. Miss Phillips, 
who ought to have been a splendid addition to Siebel, was en- 
tirely out of voice. Miss Kellogg, for the first time within our 
recollection, was too ill to get through all her part, anda portion 
was omitted. Even Bellini failed as usual to lead that wearisome 
chorus of soldiers in the fourth Act, which, being the only bit of 
common-place in the Opera, is always encored by the Gallery. 
These failures, when much enjoyment is anticipated, are very in- 
jurious to Operatic success. It is agreeable to set against recol- 
lections of them the memory of “Crispino e la Comare,” which 
crowded the Academy on Monday night, and has been, £o far, the 
genuine success of the season. Let us trust that “ L’Africaine’’ 
will throw the town into ecstacies, and that Mr. Maretzek will 
quit us for awhile—if go he must—in an absolute blaze of tri- 
umph! 

To-night, at Irving Hall, Mr. Thomas’s second Soirée Sympa- 
thique., 





Facts and Fancics. 


A recent cartoon in Punch thus illustrates groundless 
alarm. “ Adventurous Husband: ‘I’m off to the Crystal 
Palace; and, by the bye,I shall very likely go up in Mr. 
Glaishwell’s balloon. But pray don’t be in the least alarmed ! 
There’s no real danger!’"—Afiectionate Wife: ‘ How nice! 
Shall you be home to disner, love” Disinterested Mother- 
in-Law: ‘Charming! But tell me, Richard, will it not inva- 
lidate your life assurance ?’””——-—— The chair of Scots Law 
in Edinburgh University, vacant by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Moir, has been filled by the curators selecting Mr. Nor- 
man Macpherson, Advocate—-——A member of the Stook 
Exchange has placed at the disposal of the National Life- 
boat Institution a sum of £400, to enable it to place a lifeboat 
on the coast, to be called the Palmerston, and to be stationed 
at Cullercoats, near the mouth of the Tyne, in lieu of the 
former lifeboat there, which was becoming unfit for further 
service. ————T he story goes that a young man lately drove 
a pair of ponies round the Central Park, having their taiis 
neatly put up in ornamental nets, closely imitating the water- 
fall fashion.— —A Spanish officer lately called out M. 
Henri de Rochefort, one of the sharpest writers in Figaro, 
for some sarcasms directed at Queen Isabella. The two gen- 
tlemen met at Meudon, and, after having exchanged shots twice 
without effect, the seconds interfered, and the duel termi- 
nated without loss of blood, A scheme will be brought 
forward in the next session of Parliament for authorizing the 
laying down of street railways. The plan obviates the disad- 
vatages hitherto found to arise in London from similar under- 
takings, as the rails offer no impediment to carriage traffic, 
vehicles being able to along or across them as easily as 
on a@ common road. r. Train hurried off too soon.——-—— 








tria to Hungary in his approaching visit. Her Majesty is to 
be dressed in Hungarian costume, and has been learning the 


Dr. G. H. Kingsley, the learned brother of the two well 








g been put in nomination in spite of his protest, has 





It is found in the concluding words of the Herald’s article, | Society, a aew edition of Francis Thynne’s interesting criti- 
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et its destiny, under the ts which common life and ex- | an historical or religious essay, its value is worthless, for the 
om : New Publications. perience supply ;” as Be tems, a “ downward course ;” | principles on which it rests has no solid foundation.— London 
A pid <n to the political histo of| 824; lastly, as pointing the implied moral of man’s utter fail- ‘ 
Dg. very important contribution TY °f) ure when left by Providence to himself, In the theory of ———o—— 
the United States has been made by one of the former Presi- | 1865 Mr. Gladstone not only ignores his former theory, but TEAPOTS AND CREAM-JUGS. 
ss dents of the Republic, in Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on a pa puts yo rg ean under the guid- ; 
the Eve of the Rebellion, lately published by Messrs. D. Apple- | #2¢° of @ special ence, making its course one of pro-| Strange to say, the teapot is a modern invention. The 
ip ahha “a” ~ f De ol in Pe, gressive triumphs in art and in arms, and in the development enalente dave saw the ve ore ty nor tasted that delicious 
- ton ., Of this city. The title o voume €8, | of mental and bodily excellence, to be successfully terminated | beverage which “cheers but not inebriates.” Among the 
“¥ sith sufficient distinctness, the topics to which it relates. | py « the lifting up of man’s universal nature to the level upon | remains of ancient Egypt you wiil find plenty of earthern jars 
, Neither duty nor inclination urges us to rehearse them. The | which his relation as a creature to his Creator, and as a child | once filled from the nd Nile; the mighty empire of Az ek 
design of the book is to illustrate the constitutionality of Pre- to father, was about to be established. We find no fault | has still its urns to show; the earthenware of Celtic 
ell sident B: “ lew. dusinm the teiter postl f his ad with Mr. Gladstone’s change of views, but we do find fault | peoples is cons 'y coming to light; and Etruria, the long 
4 uchanan’s policy, during the portion © “| with him for not giving us good and sclid reasons for his de- | vanished home and kingdom ofthe arts, preserves to this day 
ith ministrative career, and to exonerate that gentleman from the pons from the sound and well-recognised views which he | her vases of every shape and unrivalled beauty; but none of 
ar many charges of wrong-doing in office, that have been urged | formerly published, and which are commonly held. _ these extinct nations possessed that precious teapot which 
¥ against him by his political opponents. The topic is not But let us treat his last theory upon its own merits. We|every hovel in Englandcan boast. The case is not the same 
‘elt see nothing so special and so distinctive in “ the humanistic | with the cream-jug. The museum of Gregory XVI. contains 
= likely to interest many of our readers, and we are content| element” of Greek mythology as to justify its being specially | numerous vessels which the Etruscans probably used for milk. 
coe with merely acknowledging the receipt of the volume and | regarded as a “ Preeparatio Evangelica.” “ There is,” == Virgil tells us of the pails in which the Latian peasants carried 
Dic. commending it—with this word of description—to politicians | the accomplished author of “ The Natural History of Reli-| their goats’ milk to market at daybreak; and every reader of 
co and students of political hi : gion,” “a universal tendency among mankiad to conceive all the Georgics remembers what pains they took to reader the 
2g history beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object those | milk savoury—how they fed the ewes on clover, lotus and salt 
| 0 : ry Samad : qualities with which they are familiarly acquainted, and of | herbs, that so they might drink more water from the brooks 
is Miss Elizabeth C. Agassiz and Mr. Alexander Agassiz— | which they are immediately conscious.” ‘The “ humanistic” | and yield more copious and tasty milk, haviag a pleasant 
children of the eminent naturalist, Professor Louis Agassiz— | ¢lement “permeated” Roman mythology as much as that of| smack of salt. As to asses’ milk the Roman belles used to 
a are the authors ofa very valuable and deeply in ng work Greece, and is to be found equally in the religion of the Indo-| bathe in it as certain Parisians are said to do in champagne; 
~ : . ae teresti » | Germanic races, as well as in the theology of Polynesia. If| and we may be quite sure that those who knew the value of 
oe entitled Seaside Studies in Natural History, just published, in | there is one mythology more than another more adapted to| milk so well had no lack of elegant and costly jugs in which 
n en- remarkably neat attire, by Messrs Ticknor and Fields. Both | p the human mind for the incarnation of the Redeemer, | to serve it. 
Ms authors bave, manifestly, enjoyed the benefits of a thorough such a mythology is the Hindoo, and not the Greek; for here} The delight of tea-drinking had been felt by the Chinese 
nerly education in natural eclence. and their work indi alik we have not only a shadowing forth of a Divine Trinity in the | long before it became common to the rest of mankind. 1t was 
—At ce, dicates ‘ke | threefold manifestation of the Hindoo Sastra, but we have the | not till the 17th century that Pekoe and Southong visited 
lson, extensive knowledge of the subject treated, and nice | shadowing forth of the incarnate “seed of the woman” in| Europe,and nowhere did they find a more hearty welcome 
om = general culture. The marine animals that live upon | those Hindoo idols, said to be allegorical, which represented | than at English firesides. The Russians, indeed, get tea in 
8th American shores are the themes herein described ; and, while |® —— nature = —— with = form of a woman. mame perfection than ourselves. With them it retains the 
coin the ties of tha book fa: & So. emneuies etteitie & te (See Moore’s ndoo Pantheon.”) @ strongest argument | flavour of which a sea-voyage deprives it; and being conveyed 
rm, A. 1 » RECeRSATLLY, 6 , against the part supposed to be played by “the humanistic | overland through the large fairs of Ladak and Nijai-Novgorod, 
MA. neither tedious nor overburdened with learned dialect. No | element” in Greek religion is.to be found in the fact that | it tastes of the leaves of the olea fragrans, in which the Chinese 
hton. one who reads it can fail to be both amused and instructed, | neither the inspired nor the uninspired preachers of Christia- | pack it for ajourney northward. But there is no country where 
Edin- nity in Greece, nor the early Fathers who came habitually in| its use is so general as among us. What Belgian and Italian 
phe, NEW MUSIC contact with it, regarded it, or alluded to it, as an order of | dames call tea is nothing but its ghost. We for the most part 
La > : : a Providence. 1t so happens that we have a divine record of| make it good, and drink it often. Plenty of tea—the water 
m St. The active publishing house of Messrs. Otiver Ditson and Com-| a sermon preached by St. Paulin Athens, the very heart and | quite boiling—pour it off quickly—that is the true receipt. It 
whe pany, of be eye ma —S Pwo ay novelty, and scrupu- | metropolis of Grecian civilization; and it further happens, | must wind up our breakfast, even if coffee takes the preced- 
diees = ee pS 2 Lee on on that so far was St. Paul from arguing “from the humanistic | ence; it must follow the late dinner, and be served in every 
ame i Aematintidl Miesheal* tes’ aan A & Koppitz , element” to Him who,was both man and God, from “ the pri- | gentlewoman’s boudoir at five oclock. To the Englishman it 
words by W. T. W. Ball; ‘ Waterfall Schottisch,” for piano, by F. | Mitive tradition” carried from the early home of ancient) scarcely comes amiss at apy hour. It is the student's stimu- 
. Pease; Strauss’s “Reunion March;” “The Mountain Boy,” | Greece to its realization, that he completely ignores “ the hu- | lant, the invalid’s medicine ; and tothe lone woman in her old 
words from Uhland, music by 8. O. Spencer; “Aged and Grey,” | manistic element” with every other form of idolatry, and | age it is more than her spinning-wheel ever was, or her cat 
eex.— words by W. P. Blanchard, music by L. B. Starkweather; “‘The| preaches “ the unknown God” as hitherto known only as the}and her canary ever can be. It affords “the. nice young 
“y of Maiden’s Blush,” a grand waltz; and “ The National Song of the| God of nature and providence, and not known by “ humanis-| gentleman for a small tea-party” an admirable opportunity of 
Es F —= —_- Hs a = ogy ge a ae W.O'Neil. | tic” forms. -Let us further observe that we find no case re-| displaying bis affectation, and cracking his feeble jokes. It is 
ngton, “ contin Gemeans alien ” by its. E a the | corded, either on this occasion or any other, where “ the hu-| the most social of all beverages, and the already immense 
acil, of : ; manistic element” showed itself as a ‘‘ Preparatio Evange-| consumption of it here is decidedly on the increase. 
lica.”_ The preaching of Jesus and the resurrection wus re- But though the Chinese send us their tea, we are not in- 
MR. GLADSTONE ON ANCIENT GREECE. ceived at Athens with scorn and derision, as vain babbling, | debted to them for our teapots. Indeed they have none pro- 
. and while the Gospel was everywhere a stumbling-block to | perly so called. They have each a teacup, furnished with a 
The genius of Mr. Gladstone is beyond all doubt. What-| the Jew, it was “foolishness to the Greek.” lid, in which the tea is made separately. The leaf, chopped 
Janu- ever speculations he maintains are set forth with a splendour} We are inclined to believe that the real “ Preparatio| up very small and almost in powder, is put into the cup in the 
y hand of eloquence and a subtlety of reasoning almost unrivalled. | Evangelica” out of and beyond the Jewish Church, lay in the| quantity required. Then hot water is poured upon it, and the 
ttn. of Though we cannot accept all his theories, we are bound to ad- | Greek language and the Roman polity, with which the Gos-|lid replaced. When it has stood a little time they stir it up, 
srabad, mire the graceful diction in which he invests his most daring | pel came at once into contact. In Greek the Gospel was first | aud drink it quite hot and turbid, without sugar or cream. It 
0 have paradoxes, and his most startling sophistries. The whole ca- | preached, and in that language, the most perfect and beautiful] is a very different thing from our tea, baving a delicious fla- 
we are teer of this gifted man has been one of contradiction in action | of all languages, it was providentially committed to writing,| vour peculiar to the climate. There can be no doubc that the 
——A and speculation. He has been a narrow Protectionist and a | and throughout the provinces of the Roman empire, all more| extensive use of the leaf in this country has given a great im- 
‘holera, broad F'ree-trader, a Peelite, a Derbyite, and a Palmerstonian ; | or less marked with Roman law and custom, it was preached. | pulse to the ceramic art. During long ages its beauty and 
a new he has maintained the closest Tory Principles on Church and | We cannot understand Mr. Gladstone’s unfair and uncandid | perfection lay buried in Etruscan tombs. The Italians first 
cretary State, andenunciated political doctrines that would have been | elimination of Roman influence from the civilization of the| raised it from the dust in the 14th century, and Luca della 
w is to hailed with acclamations by Chartiss mobs. He has been | world at the rise of Christianity, and we think he is partial | Robbia, using glaze and colouring with his terra cottas, pro- 
~ Horse equally ready to favour Dissent and to support the Church of | and upjust in using such language as this: “ For the achieve- | duced the famous Majolica. The delicate art then moving 
) rupees England, and would fain have given one hand of good fellow-| ments and enchantments of wit, eloquence, and art, for the | northward, forsook the Tuscan factories, and fixed its home 
is exer: ship to the Confederates, and another to the Federals. The | imperial games of politics and war, let us seek them on the| in the little town of Fayencein France, Here and at Nevers, 
3., COMY literature of the man, like his politics, is marvellously clever, | shores of Greece.” Did Rome achieve no triumphs in politics | patronized by Catherine de Médicis, and improved by Ber: 
ring his’ but marvellously consistent in its inconsistency. In 1858, he} and war? nard Palissy, it attained high reputation; and its produc- 
jirector- publishes one theory about ancient Greece, written in en-| There are points of detail in this singular essay we must|tions are well known to collectors of old “china” by the 
War in chanting language, and urged with cogent reasoning ; in 1865/ briefly notice and correct. We are confidently told “ that| serpents, fish, and other creatures, which cover their surface \ 
ea Hos- ? he goes down to Edinburgh, and proposes a theory the very | the sun appears only once as a person in the ‘Iiliad.’” This | in relief. ! 
resents reverse of his “ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,” and | js an error; he is often so mentioned (see Liddell and Scott,)| The manufacture of porcelain in China and Japan had been 
C. Van resembling its repudiated predecessor only in the brilliancy of | and the passage (Llisd ILL, v. 320) in which his full per-| common from the first century of the Christian era, but it was 
Chief in its rhetoric, and the persuasive plausibility of its logic. sonality is addressed, is strangely overlooked. But the most| not till 1518 that the Portuguese imported it into Europe. 
ert Na- Second thoughts are not always best; and we regret, for | curious and amazing fact is this, that Wolf and the most emi- | Factories followed each other in rapid succession in France 
be filled Mr. Gladstone's own sake, and for the sake of Christian | nent critics on Homer regard the word as a proper name, on|and England, but the articles produced cracked easily, and 
nding & truth, that any departure has been made from the following | the very ground of the Greek love of impersonation, a theory | would not bear strong heat. The firstreal porcelain was made 
as been moderate and just appreciation of the Providential position | applied everywhere by Mr. Gladstone, except here where itis|at Meissen, on the Elbe, in 1710, and under the name of 
ree. of early Greece, which he gave us in his “ Homeric | most wanted and is most significant. Dresden china became known ali over the world. Its patron, 
Studies :”— Again, in his exaggerated estimate of Greek philosophy, Mr. | Augustus IL, Elector of Saxony, wes commonly called the 
egt, to be “ But while the Jewish records exhibit to us the link between | Gladstone has forgotten the tendency of Plato and Aristotleto | Porcelain King. The true Dresden teapots and cream-jugs 
man and the other world in the earliest times, the poems of | 8acrifice the needs and aspirations of the individual man to the| have particular marks by which they may be tested, and so 
Homer show us the being (the Greek) of whom God was pleased | realization of the Greek conception of a state? What is the} have those manufactured at the Hague, Vienna, and Mayence. 
to be thus mindful, in the free unsuspecting play of his actual na-| meaning of a “ humanistic element” in a philosophy, where | Sometimes the mark is a shield, at others a whee), now an 
ture. The patriarchal and Jewish dispensation created and sus-| man, with his many wants and weaknesses, is nothing, and | eagle with the hind foot raised, and now & stork standing on 
» coast of — Se) ne ane See of things essentially | the abstraction of a state is everything? What edition of| one leg or flying with a frog in his beak. ‘The Berlin porce- 
—The Soe oak tae Maa codes en zhts eee an Oe ee ome to] Homer has Mr. Gladstone been reading, that he tells us that | lain ranks next after Dresden, but that of Sevres surpasses 
a rience supplied, the deep problem of his destiny. Nor is there, Homer excluded “ the elemental powers” from his mytholo-|them both. Louis XV., in 1756, there founded the great fac- 
d a perhaps, any more solemn and melancholy lesson, than that which | gical agents? Why, Homer personifies each wind that blows | tory which has since become so eminent; and about the same 
$ mon! is to be learned from its continual downward course. If these | from the four quariers of the globe; he tells us of Boreas, Eu-| time the Worcester Porcelain Works started as a company, ! 
st as = words amount to a begging of the question, at least it is most| rus, Notus, and Zephyrus. Has Mr. Gladstone forgotten He-|and Josiah Wedgewood, like another Prometheus, brought 
hips, an! important for us to know whether the course was continually | phaistos, the god of fire ; and Gcea Poseidon, the earth goddess; | the fire of genius into the Staffordshire potteries, and gave 
hen vo pan agg: whether, -. man cme y his powers and his ro-| Helios, the sun god, with Porridon and Nereus and Ampbhi-| new life to their clay. Tie beautiful green lanes, the banks | 
, at Chat- oor nhs pestnation nearer to, or went farther irom, bis happiness | trite, the elemental divinities of the sea? and nooks where wild flowers blossom, were the school in 
cee perfection. Th ieaak tof this Uni it ti lies in the ] r a hi T crete 
afield. e weakest part of this University oration lies in the la- which he first learne his art. he berries in the hedgerows, 
_ Ol Such was the theory once held by Mr. Gladstone, and now] boured picture of the Olympian gods and their manner of|the clinging ivy, the trailing tendrils of the convolvulus, the 
Lope.— distinctly repudiated ; for the whole tenor of his Edinburgh | life, and the comparative purity of early Grecian society as|strawberry’s luscious scarlet, and Nature's own exauisite 
ome address can be regarded in no other light. Now, he considers | reflected in the poemsof Homer. With the character of the | commingling of colours, formed his earliest lessons, his silent 
pti i that ancient Greece was not “ under the divine care which in| Cyclops before us in the “ Odyssey,” we cannot believe that} but daily teachers. Forced by pain and disease to abandon 
oer a general way extend to all men ;’ now he claims for it “a| cannibalism was unknown in the heroic age. Much less can | the work of the thrower, he turned, while still a youth, to the 
ym pe’ ‘thes marked, appropriate, distinctive p.ace in the providential| we admire the beauties he has drawn of Olympic life and | moulder’s board, and there produced the specimen known as 
wuthori - , order of the world,” and this, “not in the general, ordinary,| manners when we read of Olympic Jove using the lowest |‘ Wedgewood’s first teapot,” which is carefully preserved at 
l a and elementary way, but in a high and special sense.” This| language to Juno, and read the peevish, petty squabbles of|“ Etruria.” This little work was the beginving of a career of 
are aan sense he declares to be “ the rearing and training of mankind | ‘the blessed immortals,” their combination with wrong | ceaseless activity. The crippled boy rapidly became an emi- 
— of for the Gospel.” Again, we are told, “the Greeks had their | against right, their ~ilfal and merciless cruelty, and caprici-| nent artist, a profound chemist in relation to his art, a philo- 
= perc place in the providential order, ay, and in the Evangelical | ous favouritism. Mr. Gladstone is indeed a bold man to put|sophical thinker, and a great industrial leader. With self- | 
ng fifteen preparation as truly and really as the children of Abraham | forth to a University—and this in a prominent portion of his} cuiture, and on a system self-devised, he moved onward from 
+ _— themselves.” This “ Evangelical preparation” consists of two | theory—his belief that there existed in Homeric Greece a pro-| one success to another. He converted ‘‘ agate-ware” into 
e aaa principles: the first of these is the embodiment of “a hu-| found reverence for human life and human nature! Almost | imitation of porphyry, sold knife-hafts and snuff-boxes of his 
— manistic element” in the Grecian theology, which led the| every page of Homer contradicts him. Let Mr. Gladstone go | own design in this ware in his eighteenth year, and showed 
ee 8 aia, Greeks to represent their Deities in a human form, and invest | back to his “ Homeric studies,” the theory and practice of| extraordinary accuracy and taste in the early Etrurian cream- 
So ercign. them with the noblest attributes of man, a principle that | which he has evidently forgotten. Let him read again how | ware, which was afterwards to attain in his hands such light- 
Vv reached its culmination in the incarnation of Apollo, thus|Hecuba longs “to cling to Achilles and devour his liver ;” | ness and perfect linear harmony. 
Superinten- preparing the mind of man for that blessed incarnation that | how Juno would like to eat up Priam’s children raw; how| ‘The tea-service of our day differs widely from that of our 
jeutenants: was to achieve the redemption of the world :—the next prin-| Jupiter —_ up Juno and fastened a pair of anvils to her} ancestors. Whether made of chinaware or earthenware, it is 
r of ciple is the almost perfect development of bodily and mental | feet; how Priam recounts the horrid mutilation of an old| more shapely and beautiful. The old blue Hastern designs, 
ougall, excellence which was given to Greece beyond all other na-| man’s corpse; and let him remember the treatment received|in which truth was outraged and taste disregarded, have 
tance ; Play tions,“ so as to lift up man’s universal nature to the level| by Vulcan aad Thersites, and the many personal outrages | passed away, or linger only on cottage shelves. Even before 
r: Lima t upon which his relation as a creature to hjs Creator, and as Homer reveals, Can Mr. Gladstone have forgotten the bar-| Wedgewood began business, though coffee and teapots were 
An rae a child to his father, was about to be established.” In the | barous insults used by liis pet hero Achilles, that perfect gen- | usually coloured black, several improvements in crockery had 






tleman, to the dying Hector? As an oration, this perfor- 


—— of 1858 Mr. Gladstone regards ancient Greece in a 
if “to mance has certainly a rhetorical value of a high degree—as 


taken place, especially as regarded table-plates. -Many of 
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wes the china teapot with its pretty 
the coffee-pot, the tea-canister, the cream-jug, t 
tray. This last was a prim little article, fit only for the tiniest 
of spoons, such as might have served Titania and her court 
when sipping dew out of acorn cups. It would be evidently 
presumptuous in us to discuss the relative merits of silver and 
earthenware teapots. It is our happy part to drink the tea 
fair hands set before us, not to make it. We have heard, how- 
ever, from those who are believed to be knowing in the mat- 
ter, that when an earthenware teapot is sufficiently strong to 
stand on a hob near the fire, it draws out all the virtue of the 
tea-leaf and fairly beats its silver rival. 

There are certain persons who have a conscientious prefer- 
ence for ugly things. They rejoice in square-toed shoes, coal 
scuttle bonnets, and whatsoever is most unlike the la 
beauty of nature. With such we shall always be at issue in 
matters of taste. Luxury may be excessive in china as in 
dress, but frightfol furniture and slovenly attire can benefit 
noone. Itis surely en innocent and elegant enjoyment to 
adorn the tea-table with what charms the eye and suggests 
agreeable associations. The translucent white body of the 
porcelain, with its meng ee glaze, the exquisite modelling, 
the enamelled flowers, the fine colouring, the landscape, the 
pictured tales, the Corydon and his pipe, the Hebe offering 
her cup to Jove—make nectar and ambrosia of the viands, 
and kindle a smile on the face of the tea-table that welcomes 
us like a living friend. We are insensibly put into a good 
humour by this hospitable display of ceramic art. What 
beauty educed from clay—from mere mud formed by the wear- 
ing down of rocky surfaces in the silent depths of the sea dur- 
ing countless ages of submergence! It enlivens conversation, 
and helps to form in us habits of taste and refinement. Even 
a cream-ware teapot and cream-jug, or a fireplace tile with 
reliefs in coloured clay, may awaken in the mind the love of 
the Beautiful; and if the Beautiful and the Good are not 
always united, we can only say that they ought to be so, 
—— ey belong to each other as the blossom and the fruit. 
_— 0. 
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Tue Cuorera Track In Evrore.—The following state- 
ment of the course of the cholera epidemic of 1865 is abridge: 
from a leading article in the 7%mes:—It commenced appar- 
ently on the Arabian coast, then travelled to ‘Aleumaibia, 
thence to Constantinople, and thence again to various ports 
on the Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean it crept into 
the Black Sea, and afterwards through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and along the west coasts of Spain and Portugal. Yet it 
did not make the circuit of the Mediterranean, nor did it con- 
tinuously ascend the Atlantic shores of the Peninsula. Ité 
visits were capricious and irregular. To this day it has left 
not only Greece, but all the eastern coast of the Adriatic and 
the coasts of Barbary, untouched. One coast of Italy was 
severely visited, while the other, up to the close of last month 
remained exempt. Sicily escaped, but Malta has suffered 
heavily. For a long time, too, it seemed as if the disease could 
not penetrate the interior pf a country, but that exception has 
now disappeared. After escaping from the Mediterranean, 
the pestilence first appeared at Seville. Then it was at 
Southampton, afterwards at Paris, and, later still, Madrid. 
From Odessa, where it established itself in the autumn, it ad- 
vanced, and is still advancing, northwards to the Polish pro- 
vinces of tbe Russian Empire. 1t is plain, upon the whole, 
that the plague is no longer confined to the basin of the 
Mediterranean, but bas been hovering over Central and Wes- 
tern Europe. The effects of the visitation have been as un- 
certain as its course. At some places they have been compa- 
ratively light; at others, very severe. At Marseilles and 
Toulon the disease was obstinate as well as fatal, and was 
only dislodged after eerious and prolonged mortality. In 
Madrid and Paris, on the other hand, though the virulence 
of the epidemic was considerable, its career was short, both 
capitals being now regarded as free. In this country it isnow 
upwards of six weeks since the cholera showed itself at South- 
ampton. Its appearance was unmistakeable ; its severity in 
one or two cases equally marked. The cases, too, though 
certainly not numerous, occurred so far in succession that the 
disease seemed established, and one or two. attacks were re- 
ported from the banks of the Itchen. Yet this footing was 
not maintained, nor did the malady spread. The account 
published on Wednesday gave the place a clean bill of health, 
while the rest of the country is absolutely free. In London 
we have been without even the symptom of an outbreak, 
though it is noticeab!s that diarrhoea is somewhat more pre- 
valent than is common at this particular time of the year.— 
London paper, Nov. 11. 





A New Sort or Liyt.—Dr. Chevreuse, of Charmes 
(Vosges), having addressed to the Emperor a few samples of con- 
Serva bulbosa, a sort of aquatic plant which grows in abundance 
in the rivulets and ponds of the department, his Majesty sent it 
some tine ago to Dr. Jobert de Lamballe to have it tried in the 
Hospitals in lieu of lint. Dr. Jobert de Lamballe has pow writ- 
ten a report on the subject, from which it appears that this con- 
ferva, chemically considered, contains a little albumen, extrac- 
tive matter soluble in water and weak alcohol, some nitrogenous 
matter under a granulous form, some chlorophyllon (the green 
matter which colours the various organs of plants, and which 
bears some resemblance to wax), a considerable proportion of 
starch, traces of sugar, various sulphates and other salts of lime 
or potash, a little iron of silica, and a volatile priaciple smelling 
like a Corsican moss. If the conferva, in the shape of green 
slips or sponge, for application on wounds or sores, be put into 
water at a temperature of about 25 degrees centigrade, and com- 
mon lint be put at the same time into another vessel with water 
at the same temperature, the conferva will, after twenty-four 
hours, begin to emit a putrid smell, and an iridescent pellicle 
will be formed at the surface of the water. These phenomena 
will increase for four days, and then remain stationary. Nothio 
of the kind takes place with the lint. Dr, Jobert de Lamballe 
has used the conferva instead of lint in upwards of 100 cases, 
and found that, if anything, it is a little more absorbent than the 
latter ; and the surface of the sore becomes a little redder. The 
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by ding on it, and thus caused an escape 
meh they all proceeded 10 *remed pressing down one 
side of it and more seriously tilting ly A poem The gov- 


ernor is a miniature gasholder placed at the point of issue of 
the service pipe from the gasholder. It also is an in- 
verted cup that rises and within another cup containing 


water, and is adjusted 
movements under pressure. 
of the governor there hangs@ cone that, rising and falling in 
the mouth of the pipe that conveys gas out of the great re- 
ceiver, enlarges or contracts the space for exit of the ane and 
allows of minute adjustment of the pressure at the different 
periods of service. If the upper cup be tilted until one side 
of it is above water, the gas rushes out. And of such sort, 
was the recent accident.—Zvaminer, Nov. 11. 





Tae Creep or THE HEAvy TRAGEDIAN.—I believe in 
myself. I believe in nobody else. Actors have lived before me, 
actors will probably live after me, but I am the only actor whose 
name will be remembered. I am perfect, faultless, beyond criti- 
cism. To suggest that I am not faultless, is an evidence of base 
mind. To hint that anybody has impersonated a character more 
successfully than I have is equal to the commission of a crime. 
I am a living proof that an actor may possess boundless varsati- 
lity. I have never failed in anything I have attempted. I am 
equal to the whole range of dramatic creations, from Hamlet to 
Harlequin. I consider myself the only capable interpreter of 
Shakspeare, the only sufficient analyst of his meaning. I regard 
myself superior to Shakspeare, inasmuch as Shakspeare did not 
at all times comprehend his own meaning ; and as I never failed 
to comprehend it, I am therefore superior tohim. I look upon an 
audience as a crowd of worshippers, who for the time, exist but to 
glorify me. I regard the other bers of my pany as exist- 
ing only to set off, by their littleness, my own transcendent 
greatness. 

Iam the only manager worthy of the name. I have rescued 
the Drama from oblivion. I have indicated the path that all other 
managers must follow. Mv theatre is a model of beauty, and a 
perfect example of suitability to a particular end, 1 did not build 
it, but it must be perfect, or I should never have occupied it. 
Those who say it is not perfect are contemptible scamps. My 
personal qualities, apart from my professional ones, evoke uni- 
versal admiration. I am “ the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form ; the observed of all observers ;” and when I quit this co- 
lony there will be a deluge. I admit no merit in comparison with 
my own. My fame is world wide, and my memory will be im- 
mortal.— Melbourne Punch. 





rather sombre on a dull November day, is one of 
extent oad beanty. ‘Well-grouped tress, the Y 
and the fading oak, the rich brown beech, a wide extent of 
undulating grass land, a sheet or two of water, a stately man- 
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carvinge, jewelled snuff-boxes, stuffed birds and animals, old 
armour, choice specimens of Limoges and Sevres china, and 
an almost endless store of other choice artistic d@'eucres, 


races, 
while 


An the vestibule a luncheon of a very elegant character was 


rovided, the directing genius of the being Mr. H. W. 
rand, one of that mysterious white-capped fraternity who 
come on state occasions about the lower regions of great 
houses—in plainer language, a professional cook, who has 
officiated in that capacity at Holkham entertainments, even 
in the now remote days of the great Thomas Williams. The 
vestibule is of considerable extent, but it was necessary to re- 
move some of its ornaments to make room for the well-decked 
luncheon-tables. A sufficient number of beautiful china vases, 
stuffed birds, and articles of vertu were however left behind to 
give grace and elegance to the general effect. In the half- 
hour before luncheon, some of the guests inspected the stables 
where improved accommodatiun is afforded for from forty to 
fifty horses, about half of them being hunters. A few others, 
more artistically inclined, passed through the beautiful draw- 
ing-rooms and galleries at which we have already taken a hur- 
ried glance. Astleys of all epochs—Tudor, Stuart, Brunswick 
—stared one in the face from almost every wall: and it was 
impossible to resist the reflection that these grand apartments 
afforded a forcible contrast in the solidarité of English aristo- 
cracy as compared with that of France. Thus one room is 
almost entirely occupied with furniture from the Tuileries, 
from which Lord :iastings secured it on the downfall of the 
Orleans dynasty in 1848. Here was a magnificent clock 
which had marked the progress of time for Louis XV. ; there 
some elegant trifle which the Grand Monarque had criticised; 
there a mirror which had reflected the face of Marie Amélie; 
there a fauteuil on which Louis Philippe had reposed. From 
this light and airy splendour a few steps Jed one on to the chapel 
with itscommunion-table cushion decorated with needlework 
industriously devised by Queen Elizabeth, to whom a female 
Astley was a Lady of the Bedchamber; a moment more, and 
one was in among stuffed birds and beasts, most of which, 
when alive, had adorned the menageries hard by (although 
some were obtained from Krowsley); and then again a few 
seconds later, and one was looking at quaint old armour, with 
which Norfolk volunteers had intended to engage in deadly 
combat with the l¢gZions of the Republic “one and indivisi- 
ble,” and the First Empire, some sixty or seventy years ago. 
Sporting Notes. 


Ben Jonson's SxuLu.—In the course of a paper read this - 
week by Dr. Kelburne King, president of the Hull Literary and 
Phil hical Society, before the members of that society, on 








Lorp Ciarenvon.—The Earl of Clarendon’s is an app 
ment which has given satisfaction. Lord Clarendon com- 
menced his diplomatic career at a veryeage. He was scarcely 
twenty when, as the Hon. G. W. F. Villiers, he became an 
attaché at the Court of St. Petersburgh; a few years after- 
wards, on his return to England, he was appointed Chief 
Commissiouer of Excise; and he was then Envoy at Madrid 
from 1832 to 1889. His Lordship being born in 1800, his age 
will be apparent. On the death of his uncle, the third Earl 
of Clarendon, in 1838, the family honours fell to Mr. Villiers. 
In 1840, very shortly after his return from Madrid, he held the 
officeot Lord Privy Seal, which he resigned in 1841. We next 
hear of him as President of the Board of Trade in 1846-7 ; and 
in the latter year he was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, which 
he held until 1852. In the following year he took the office 
ot Secretary ot Foreign Affairs, which he held until 1858. On 
the “amalgamation” Government coming into power, Lord 
Clarendon’s views not being so progressive as most of the 
other members of the Ministry, he was merely appointed 
Chancellor of the Dachy of Lancaster, an office of little weight 
in the Cabinet; but the very appointment was supposed to 
make him a triend of the Government rather than an enemy. 
And now, from his long experience as a statesman, he is con- 
sidered even by Earl Russell to be the only maa who can fill 
the office of Foreign Secretary in a manner that will give 
offence to no party.—Court Journal. 





Tue Last Capture By BricaNps.—A letter dated from 
Salerno, published in the Jndépendence, says—“ What most oc- 
cupies our attention at this moment is not the cholera at Naples, 
although the bulletin of to-day announces 38 cases and 14 deaths; 
it is the carrying off of a son of M. Wenner, and the men who 
accompanied him. This took place a short distance from here. 
No one now believes himself safe; we dare no longer leave our 
workshops. The young man has written ; I have seen his letter. 
He says he is treated well by the brigands, but he urgently de 
mands - shoes, stockings, and clothes. It appears that vain at- 
tempts are being made to escape from the band. Two parcels of 
money have been already forwarded, but that is not sufficient. 
Manzo, the chief of the band. has intimated to M. Wenner, that 
when he can build for himself such a handsome country house, 
100,000 ducats (425,000f.) is not too much for him to pay for the 
release of his son. There are five persons detained, and among 
them is a schoolmaster, who had been seized once near Angri: he 
has no chance. Our great master manufacturers outside the town 
no longer quit their establishments; they have ceased paying 
visits. M. Wenner has nine sons, and he trembles for the others. 
I have little hope of seeing this state of things cease, even if 
Cicillo (Francis the Second) quits Rome. Manzo is by no means a 
politician, but a pure brigand.” 





MeELTON ConsTaBLE.—Tuesday was a great day at Melton 
Constable, it being the first meet for the season of the East 
Norfolk. The weather was not particularly favourable, there 
being a cold north wind with some fitful rain-drops in the 
morning, which gradually increased to a drizzling shower as 
the hours wore op. A speciul interest, however, was attached 
to the meet, from the fact that it was mado the occasion for 


of the East Norfolk, his portrait in oils, subscribed for by about 
400 gentlemen. Between ten and eleven on Tuesday morn- 


“The Recent Visit of the British Association to Birmingham,” 
the Doctor, in speaking of a visit which he and Dr. Richardson, 
of London, had made to Shakspeare’s birthplace, at 8 d 

on-Avon, narrated the following curious incident:—He said that 
a blind gentleman, who thought that no one but the guide was 
present, mentioned that a friend of his had a relic which would 
be a valuable addition to the Shakspearean Museum at that place 
—the skull of Ben Jonson. This friend had attended the funeral 
of Dr. ——, at Westminster Abbey, when he perceived that the 
next grave, that of Ren Jonson, had been opened, and he could 
see the skeleton of the body in the coffin. He could not resist 
the opportunity of putting in his hand and extracting the skull, 
which he placed under his cloak and thus carried it off. From a 
remark which the blind gentleman dropped, Dr. Richardson 
thought he could identify the offender, and he asked if the per- 
son’s initials did not consist of certain letters. The blind gentle- 
men, who was not a little startled at finding that his secret was 
out, admitted the fact, but prayed that no advantage might be 
taken of the discovery. This was promised; but, as Dr. Richard- 
son ig an ardent admirer of the Avonian bard, he is determined 
that, without going to extremities, he will bring the necessary 
pressure to bear on the possessor of the skull, so that it shall be 
placed in a more worthy repository than the cabinet of an ob- 
scure individual— Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. GLADsTONE’s MATERNAL GRANDFATHER —At Glas- 
gow last week, Mr. Gladstone, in one of his addresses, re- 
marked that the blood that flowed in his veins was exclusive- 
ly Scotch. His mother was the daughter of Provost Robert- 
son, ot Dingwali. This gentleman, who was a member of the 
ancient family of the Robertsons of Inshes, is still held in 
teful remembrance by the inhabitants of Dingwall for his 
public spirit, and for a great boon he conferred in freeing the 
burghers from an odious local impost. From time immemo- 
rial it had been a perquisite of the occupant of the civic chair 
in Dingwall to claim that a member of each family in the 
burgh should work three days on the town moss, cutting peats 
for the provost’s use; aod, further, that a member otf each 
family should give three days’ work in barvest, in cutting the 
provost’s corn. In addition, each family was bound to pre- 
seat his honour yearly with a dozen of eggs. These obliga- 
tions cn the part of the inhabitants were for generations duly 
performed, but not without teiag at times considered by them 
a grievous task. But no one dared to disobey, feariog im- 
prisonment and the stocks. The inhabitants of Dingwall 
were thus less or more compelled to obey those feudal laws 
or customs until Mr. Robertson, maternal grandfather of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, became provost. He viewed 
the matter as a most iniquitous tax, and at once discontinued 
the custom, for which the blessings of his fellow townemen 
were showered upon him. During the time Mr. Robertson 
occupied the civic chair several other useful reforms were ef- 
fected by him in the burgh of Dingwall.—Banffshire Journal. 


An Inish Canpmpate’s LavREATE.—An extraordinary 
electioneering case was held at the quarter sessions of Limerick 
on the Ist ult. A local bard, named Terence O'Driscoll, pro- 
cessed a clerk in thy employment of Mr. Russell, M. P., for asum of 
£8 5s., balance of “ wages” claimed by the plaintiff for his vocal 
services on the occasion of the last election, It would appear 
that the plaintiff has a prolific and unscrupulous muse, and is 














ing was a continually a stream of horsemen 
and carriages through the park, which, though presenting a 


ready to devout his lyric powers to every one who pays him, He 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLurTion TO Prosiem No. 880. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoKks 1. R tks Kt (best) 
2. KttoQ Kt5 2. R tks Kt* 
Seas ae wke 8. Any thing. 
4. R mates 
*— 2. KtksR 
8. R to K 6, ch 8. K moves 
4. Kt mates. 
Game Ba ne iety, at the New York Chess Club, between 
Captain kenzie (W hite) and an Amateur (Black). 
White. Black, White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 BtoQKt5,ch BtoQ2 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 17 Btk; B, c K tks 
ry oy QtoK R5, chi 18 PtoK5 to K Kt3 
4Kto ‘4, PtoK Kté 19 P to K6, ch tks P 
5 Kt to 3 BtoK Kt2 20 Rto K toKB4 
6PtoK Kt3 PtksP 21 Ktto K5,ch to Q Beq 
7KtoKkt2 BtksQkKt 2 QtoQKktS KttoQBs 
8 K Ktto BS toK R3 2 KRtoQKt4 P tks Kt 
9K RPtksP to K Kt3 24 QtksQKtP, 
10 QP tks B KttoK 2 ch Fite}: 
1L QBtks Kt P 5 Red hada 2 R*oQch Kt to Q5 
Be est 093 26 Ris Xt,ch P tks R 
18 KRtoR6 25 Kt2 27 RtksP,ch KtoK3 
ey rity Kt home Danse KtoKk4 
I KRtoR4 QKttoK2 29 QtoQ5, mate. 





TeiecraPrnic Cass TOURNAMENT BETWEEN MONTREAL AND 
jvuEBEC.—The match was played between six players chosen 
rom each club, cond severally A, B, C, D, E, and F. 
T bree games were played by The names of each six were 
cuhnas some 8 us to the match. In both clubs it 
was decided by drawing lots, just before play commenced, who 
should conduct board board B, and so on; and it was not 
known by players of either side who their respective opponents 
were, until the conclusion of the tournament—an arrangement 
which gaye additional interest to the Ba The match 
occupied six nights, viz. :—9th, lith, , 15th, 18th, and 22nd 
. The games will shortly be published in Quebec. 

The result of the play was as follows :— 

Montreal. At Board A, Professor Howe won two games and 
lost one; B, Mr. Hicks, the same; C, Mr. Barry, won one and 
lost two; D, Mr. T. Workman lost two and drew one; E, Mr. 
J. 8. er won one_and lost two; F, Mr. Slackmeyer lost all 
three. Total, 6 won, [1 lost,1 drawn.—Quebec. At Board A, 
Mr. C. G. Holt won one and lost two ; B, Mr. J. White the same: 
C, Mr. ©. P. Champion lost one and won two; D, Lieut. Pope, 
HM. 7th Fusiliers, won two and drew one; E, Mr. F. Sanderson 
won two and lost one; F, Mr. F, H. Andrews, Jr. won all three. 
Total, 11 won, 6 lost, 1 drawn. 

The ar ements for the match were made and carried out by 

. F. H. Andrews, Jr.,to whom the other members of the 
Soon Club teel themselves deeply indebted.— Correspondent at 


, Vow. 





Tre GuriipHALL or Lonpon,—The Guildhall has been 
famous, however, for many sumptuous entertainments which have 
been given init to Royal and other personages of distinction at 
various times, apart from the family festivity which marks the 
entrance into office of each Lord Mayor. From the banquet 
given in 1421 to Henry V. and his Queen on the successful termi- 
nation of his campaign in France, when Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton, in addition to the luxuries provided for his Royal guests, is 
said to have | eyes and astonished the King by throwing into 
a fire bonds for which he was indebted to the citizens to the 
amount of £60,000—down to the reign of her present Majesty, 


nearly every Sovereign of this country has accepted the hospita- 


gn 
lity of the city in its Guildhall. Charles IT, showed so much par- 


tiality for the civic entertainments that he is said te have dined 
there as many as nine times in the course of his reign. Among 
the most s and costly entertainments given there by the 
eity was that in 1814 to the Prince Regent and the Allied Sove- 
reigns, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia ; in the 
there was another to Field-Marshal 


same year (the 9th of Jaly) 
the Duke of Wellington ; in 
latare, and otbers who pro 


other 


ea en y Athan roar ipo ihe re 
sent one, ng on Alderm ‘ comparison e 
existing] ball, is described by one of the old chroniclers as “a 
little cottage, and by another as “an evil-favoured; olde house 

The present spacious hall was begun to be erected 


Miisingion, Coronet his Contenens, waa _Teleow 


or ecttage. 
in 1411, but was not entirely finished until many 





Kwase P1ano.—The secret. of this great success is alone 
ior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by 

. One of the most prominent qua- 
nabe piano, and one which is 
is the superior wor 


due to the brilliant and su: 





A 
ever a Yankee has set his foot, may be found doing its work. Its 
virtues have been so thoroughly tested, that it needs no lengthy 
recommendation, to entitle it to the public confidence. It is em- 
phatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and used as 
occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides very sen- 
sibly diminishing the expenses for medical at 
ence, R. I., Weekly Times. 





BR. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
and 47 North Eighth 
Continue to Drz and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
Rippro 





LL KINDS OF INDIA, AMERICAN INDIAN, CHINESE, 
Japanese, Manilla Novelties; Fancy and Staple Goods, 
China, Lacquered Articles, Silks, Shawls, French Fans, Curios!- 
ties and Antiquities, &c., &c., 
At FOUNTAIN’S India Store, 858 Broadway, between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets. 


CLOTHING 


FALL AND WINTER. 


OVERCOATS 


or 





Moscow, 
Chinchille, 
Eskimo, and 
Castor 
BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS 
FOR 
MEN. 
DRESS AND SOHOOL SUITS 
FOR 
Boys. 
VERY SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT, 
aND 
LOW IN PRICE. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
BROADWAY, Corner or GRAND 81., 
BROADWAY, Corner WaRkkEx 8r., 
NEW YORE. 





HOSIERY. 


New Styles for Ladies, Gents and Children, as worn in Paris and 
London—the Derby ribbed, Oxford, Cambridge, Crochet, Rob 
Roy, Victoria, ami other styles. Gents’ Long Hose. Under Gar- 
ments, made from Australian wool of superior finish. Children’s 
Union Merino Dresses, Gaiters, Mittens and Gloves. Best Paris 
Kids, new shades, at reduced prices. Undressed Kids, all colours, 
cen ‘ ‘ 
Fall and Winter Gloves, in great variety. 
W. J. ELGER, 
Importer of Hosiery, Gloves, and Fancy Goods, 
880 & 882 Broapway, near 19th St. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


self-Measurement for shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
drawi of the different styles of shirts and collars sent free 
everywhere, 
The Cash can be paid to the Express Company, on receipt of 


goods. 
8. W. H. WARD, 387 Brcadway, N.Y. 


SELLING OFF-SELLING OFF-— 
AND NO BOGUS SALE. 
JAMES TUCKER’S removal from 750 BROADWAY is impera- 
tive next spring, 1866. Now then, the temptation for the dis- 
cerning public—J. T. offers a large and rich stock of MILLI- 
NERY MATERIALS at a heavy sacrifice. Tailors, Milliners and 
Dressmakers dealt with liberally. Upright glass cases for sale. 


739 BROADWAY. 
PROPOSALS FOR 
$200,000 
“RIOT DAMAGES INDEMNITY BONDS 


OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


EaLED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE 

Comptroller’s office mntil WEDNESDAY, the 6th day of De- 
cember, 1 at 2 o’clock P.M., when the same will be publicly 
opened, for the rehase of the whole or any part ot the sum of 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollars ($200,000) of the “ Riot Damages 
Indemnity Bonds No. 2,” of the County of New York, authorized 
by chapter 7, and as amended by chapter 396 of the Laws of 1864, 
and by an ordinance of the Board of Supervisors, approved by the 











Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and essere, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re-| Mayor, June 14, 1864. 
express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co. 


The said bonds will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, payable half yearly on the first day of May and November 





RM SALE.—The En 
n daily use. Box 641 


JOHN SLATER. 


a Saving in Gas, | of November, 1882. 
N. Y. 








in each year, and the principal will be redeemed on the first day 


The proposals will state the amount of bonds desired and the 
price per one hundred dollars thereof, and the persons whose 
proposals are accepted wiil thereupon be required to deposit with 
the County Treasurer (at the Broadway Bank) the sums awarded 
to them respectively. 

ting to the Comptroller the receipts of the County 


On presen 
Bend Soles. FINE DRESS Treasurer for such deposits, the parties will be entitled to receive 


bonds for equal amounts of the par value of the sums awarded to 

them, beariog interest from the dates of payments. 
Each al should be sealed and indorsed ‘Proposals for 
at sg no Bonds No. 2,” andthe same enclosed in 











Riot 
preparations Diet wr clahavn, sakvyaed 10 the Onmpentiio:. 
for this] ‘The right is reserved to reject any orall of the bids ifconsidered 
to protect or promote the interests of the County. 


necessary 
MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Comptroller. 





ws Orer op Baw Tons, Daria: eet 
ComMPTROLLER' 


a Orrico, November 25, 1965. 
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